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CHINA 


The Chinese Communists and 


the “‘Bourgeoisie”’ 


Kona, APRIL, 1952 


~~ than thirty years ago, Nikolai Lenin pro- 
claimed that the Communists 


. . . Must enter into a temporary alliance with bourgeois de- 
mocracy in colonial and backward countries, but must not 
merge with it, and must unconditionally preserve the inde- 
pendence of the proletarian movement even in its most rudi- 
mentary form. 


The rise of communism in China saw this dictum 
of Lenin’s carried out on a grand scale. Mao Tse-tung 
based his “new democracy” on a United Front of four 
classes—workers, peasants, petty bourgeoisie, and na- 
tional bourgeoisie—under the “leadership” of the Com- 
munist Party. 

The position accorded to the so-called “national 
bourgeoisie” (actually private capitalists engaged in 
trade and industry) was one of the unique features 
of Mao’s “new democracy.” Chinese communist ter- 
minology distinguishes between two categories of 
“capitalists”: the “bureaucratic capitalists” and the 
“national bourgeoisie.” Their respective roles were 
described by Lu Ting-yi, director of the Propaganda 
Department of the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party, as follows: 


The bureaucratic capitalists or the comprador capitalists are 
closely linked with foreign imperialism and with domestic 
feudal forces, and are the enemy which must be overthrown by 
the people’s democratic revolution. 

The national bourgeoisie, who are repressed and squeezed 
out by imperialism and feudalism, have fewer ties or no ties 
at all with foreign imperialism. They may participate in the 
people’s democratic revolution or remain neutral. The working 
class in colonial and semicolonial countries must pay close 
attention [to the] national bourgeoisie and unite them in the 
common struggle against imperialism.1 


The “temporary alliance” with the middle classes 
was expedient in two ways. It made it possible for 
the numerically small Communist Party to set up the 
machinery of government, and it helped prevent the 
disruption of the Chinese economy, for there was no 
time to train workers and peasams to run factories, 
businesses, or local government. Mao himself justified 
the inclusion of the middle classes in the “new de- 


1“The World Significance of the Chinese Revolution,” an 
article widely disseminated in the Chinese and international 
communist press on the thirtieth anniversary of the Chinese 
Communist Party in July, 1951. 


mocracy” as follows: 

At the present stage the national bourgeoisie is very impor- 
tant. .. . In order to offset the pressure of the imperialists and 
advance the backward economy one step forward, China must 
make use of every urban and rural capitalist enterprise which 
can benefit the national economy and is not detrimental to the 
people's standard of living. China must unite with the national 
bourgeoisie in common struggle. Our present policy is to 
restrict capitalism but not to destroy it. 


To make doubly plain what a United Front with the 
Communists meant, Mao continued: 

The national bourgeoisie cannot be the leader of the Revolu- 
tion, nor for that matter can it occupy a leading position in 
the state.2 

The cooperation of the Communists with the mid- 
dle classes and private capital received legal sanction 
in the Common Program adopted by the Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Conference in Septem- 
ber, 1949, which still serves as a sort of constitution 
for communist controlled China: 

Art. 3. The People’s Republic of China must . . . protect 
the economic interests and private property of workers, peas- 
ants, the petty bourgeoisie, and the national bourgeoisie. . 

Art. 30. The People’s Government shall encourage the ac- 
tive operation of all private economic enterprises beneficial to 
the national welfare and the people's livelihood and long term 
development. [Italics in original — Edjtor.] 

For two years the formula of “new democracy” 
went unchallenged. The United Front formed the 
basis of governmental organization in China. Mao Tse- 
tung and his small nucleus of Marxist-Leninist Com- 
munists were in control of the party and the govern- 
ment. But during this period, a triple “bourgeois” 
threat to their power emerged. 

The Communist Party itself was gradually ‘‘cor- 
roded,” as the communist terminology goes, by the 
representatives of the middle classes brought into the 
party machine. While they had allied themselves with 
Mao to overthrow a common enemy and share power, 
they were not necessarily interested in furthering the 
cause of communism. 

Again, there was the great mass of the middle 
classes outside of the party who were allowed to retain 
their positions in the economy and the government 
because the Communists had no one to replace them. 
This group has become increasingly influential. 

And finally there was a large group of communist 
supporters who had received land and positions in 


2 People’s Democratic Dictatorship, issued on July 1, 1949. 
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government and business from the Communists. 
These erstwhile members of the “‘proletariat’’ were 
now fully satisfied with their lot. Their oppressors 
had been conquered, and their dreams and ambitions 
fulfilled. To them, it seemed as though the Revolution 
had accomplished its ends. Here, then, was the threat 
of a new bourgeoisie in the making. 

Kao Kang, one of the top leaders of the Chinese 
Communist Party, has summed up this triple threat to 
the party in extremely revealing terms. 


Despite the repeated warnings issued by the Northeast 
Bureau to all its party organs, the party has been corroded by 
bourgeois ideology and influence in an increasing manner 
during the recent past. . . . Nation-wide victory has led some 
of our members to false conclusions and has caused them to 
slacken in the struggle, instead of intensifying their class 
struggle under new conditions. Succumbing to the intrigue of 
the bourgeois class, they enjoy its applause and praise. 

As to those party members of bourgeois origin, they give in 
all the more easily to bourgeois ideology and influence, and, 
furthermore, they spread such influence in the party. They 
are the ones who become the rightists in the party... .. 

Yet many of our comrades remain unaware of the intrigues 
of the capitalists, and some are so foolish as to think “the 
capitalists are so broadminded that they have socialized their 
own business interests” and that “the capitalists are such 
capable businessmen that we must rely upon them.” 

Comrades! Reliance upon the bourgeoisie means giving up 
the working class, giving up the broad masses, and means the 
end of the party and the ruin of the country. Is this still not 
clear to you? ... 

Some of our members have made no efforts to help develop 
our socialized enterprises; instead they pursue their own 
selfish ends at the expense of the public. Some even make 
themselves the heads of private stores or factories to the detri- 
ment of national interests. Others (even some higher-level 
cadres) invest their money in private businesses through 
relatives in order to earn profit for themselves. This is abso- 
lutely not to be allowed. ... 

In conclusion, whether in urban or rural work, we must 
oppose rightist thought and overcome the bourgeois corrosion 
of the party. We must purge the party of any influence of 
nonproletarian thought and we must oppose the bourgeois 
thought, the rich-peasant thought. .. . 


Yu Kuang-yuan, one of the editors of Hsueh-hsi 
(Study) , writing in the February 10, 1952 issue of that 
journal, reveals the same anxiety: 

During the past three years, since the party entered urban 
areas, some of our comrades have shown a lack of vigilance 
against bourgeois class ideologies, and the bourgeois class 
has employed such measures as ‘‘send in” and “‘pull out’ to 


3 Kao Kang’s speech was published in the Peking Jen Min 
Jih Pao of January 24, 1952, and widely reprinted. It is inter- 
esting to note that Kao Kang launched the current drive against 
the “bourgeoisie” in Manchuria some months before it was 
taken up in Peking as a country-wide project. Kao Kang is sec- 
retary of the Northeast Bureau of the C.C.P., chairman of the 
Northeast People’s Government, and concurrently commander 
and political commissar of the Northeast Military District. He 
is therefore party, government, and military boss of Manchuria. 
He is also a member of the Central Committee of the C.C.P. 
and probably of the Politburo, and also one of the six vice 
chairmen of the Central People’s Government. 
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encroach on the Chinese Communist Party.* 


Within this short period great damage has already been 
inflicted on the Revolution. The movement has also unearthed 
facts which show that the “sugar bullet” used by the bourgeois 
class today is most dangerous for the Chinese Communist 
Party. 

Many comrades who in the past successfully showed their 
courage in the fight against imperialism, feudalism, and bu- 
reaucratic capitalism have now succumbed to the tricks and 
temptations of the bourgeois class, and have changed, de- 
graded, and even betrayed the Revolution. The purification of 
the ranks of the Communist Party today is of the utmost 
importance. 


As the Communists realized the dangers, they were 
forced to take action to protect their power. The re- 
sulting attack on the “‘bourgeois class” has been ac- 
companied by an enormous propaganda output, 
wholesale denunciations, and public “confessions” ; 
party, government, and army purges, terrorism, exe- 
cutions, fines, and property seizures. A clear statement 
of what is involved has been given by Yu Kuang-yuan 
in the article quoted above: 


During the past month, an important historical fact was 
revealed to the people throughout the country by the move- 
ment against corruption, waste, and bureaucracy developed in 
all parts of the country. The historical fact is this: The bour- 
geois class of China, in the self-interests of the class itself 
and in disregard of the interests of the state, has during the 
past three years launched a fierce attack on the Chinese work- 
ing class and the Chinese Communist Party. 


This attack has produced evil consequences of great serious- 
ness: 


Economically, a colossal amount of the assets of the state 
has been stolen and converted into private property to be 
squandered at will (and thus could not be used in the resist- 
U.S. and aid-Korea campaign or on national reconstruction), 
through such illegal acts of the bourgeois class as bribery, 
cheating, and tax evasion. 

Politically, in the inner ranks of the Communist Party or- 
ganization, the People’s Government, the People’s Army, and 
the people's organizations, many cadres have been the victims 
of the serious encroachment of the bourgeois class, so that 
these cadres have become divorced from reality, from the 
masses, and even from the Revolution. 

Everyone is now fully aware that if the people throughout 
the country do not wake up, if they allow this situation to 
continue to develop, not only will our country be prevented 
from embarking effectively on its large-scale and planned 
reconstruction, but there may also emerge a grave crisis in 
the economic and political situation which may completely 
nullify the victory achieved by the Chinese people with thirty 
years of bloodshed. 

Toward the end of last year, Chairman Mao issued a warn- 
ing to the people throughout the country, calling on the people 
and all workers to rise in unison for the development, with 
great fanfare and determination, of a large-scale struggle 
agdinst corruption, waste, and bureaucracy, to wipe out fully 
the stain left behind by the old society. The movement has 
since been developed with great speed. 


4In the current jargon, ‘‘send in” is infiltration of the party 
and government by “bourgeois” elements; ‘‘pull out” is the 
winning over of party and government cadres by the “bour- 
geoisie or its agents.” 
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This was a declaration of war not only on the 
“bourgeois ideology” which had begun to “corrode” 
the ranks of the Communist Party, but on the bour- 
geoisie as a class. Yu Kuang-yuan goes on to describe 
both phases of this struggle: 


Some have posed the question: Since our state is one with a 
dictatorship exercised by four classes, including the national 
bourgeois class, and since bourgeois ideology is legally per- 
mitted during the period of the new democratic revolution, 
why should we oppose the encroachment of bourgeois ideology 
within the People’s Government, which is not a single-class 
organization like the Communist Party? 

Two issues must be clarified before the answer is given. 

The first issue is the relative status of the various democratic 
classes within the state. The four component classes of the 
state do not hold equal places. . . . The working class is the 
leadership &lass of our state. .. . 

Bourgeois ideology is not permitted to be spread about 
freely or to undermine or weaken the leadership of the work- 
ing class ideology.... 

The economy of private capital is definitely not allowed to 
expand freely, not allowed to undermine or weaken the 
economy of state enterprises directly lea by the working class. 

Although the bourgeois class is given a quota of seats in the 


_ people’s congresses, the people’s representatives’ conferences, 
and also their consultative committees, and although political 


representatives of the bourgeois class may also undertake spe- 
cific duties in the People’s Government, the bourgeois class is 
definitely not permitted to hold major posts in these organiza- 
tions or to compete with the working class for their leadership. 

The second issue is that concerning the distinction between 
our state and our Government. 

In the People’s Republic of China, the state is the people's 
democratic dictatorship. The Government is the organ above 
the state, the organ exercising leadership over the state. . 
There is no doubt, therefore, that the people’s governments at 
all levels must be led by persons completely loyal to the father- 
land, to the people’s democratic United Front, and hence to 
the leadership of the Chinese working class and the Chinese 
Communist Party. 


This all-out attack on the bourgeoisie thus involves 
a rupture in the United Front—apparently ahead of 
schedule, This is a ticklish operation, both politically 
and economically, for the Communists are not ready 
to forego the great contribution which private enter- 
ptise is making to the national economy. 

The battle is being carried out on two fronts, which 
are described by Yu as follows: 


The first war front is located in the inner ranks of the lead- 
ership organs and the revolutionary forces. Here the struggle 
is the movement against corruption, waste, and bureaucracy 
already developed within the inner ranks of the Chinese 
Communist Party, the People’s Government, the People’s 
Army, and the people’s organizations [the ‘‘3-anti’’ campaign]. 

The second front is located outside the leadership organs 
and the revolutionary forces. Here the struggle is developed by 
the people throughout the country against the bourgeois class, 
against bribery, tax evasion, theft of state assets, cheating on 
contracts for goods or services ordered by the state, and theft 
of state economic secrets [the “5-anti’” campaign]. 

The struggle will bring about a change in the appearance of 
our state organs, a change in the present relationship among 
the various classes in the country, and a change in the ideolog- 


ical concepts of the people. This struggle is of the greatest 
significance to the consolidation of the Chinese people's demo- 
cratic dictatorship, to the preparations for the large-scale na- 
tional reconstruction projects to come. With the development 
of the struggle and the evolution of history, we shall see more 
and more clearly the historical significance of the movement. 


The words used should not confuse anyone. The 
Communists are clearly worried about something more 
than corruption. Fang Fang, a high functionary of 
the party in South China, made this quite plain in a 
speech reported in the Canton Nan Fang Jib Pao of 
February 21, 1952: 

The ‘3-anti’’ movement reaches its climax when it enters 
the stage of “tiger hunting.” All “tigers,” big or small, must 
be caught, but our record in this respect is far from satis- 
factory. Why? 

The chief reason is the rightist thought existing among the 
fighting ranks, especially on the part of the leadership cadres. 
They fail to recognize the serious political significance of this 


’ campaign. They do not realize that this is not only a campaign 


against corruption, but one to consolidate the right of lead- 
ership of the working class and to repel the relentless attack 
of the bourgeoisie. 

Yu Kuang-yuan, in the article quoted above, out- 
lines five measures which are already being applied in 
the ‘‘current struggle” and recommends that they be 
further consolidated and organized ‘‘as a regular sys- 
tem, to constitute an important part of the people’s 
democratic system of our country.” These measures 
are as follows: 

1. The People’s Government “must actively bear 
the responsibility of resisting the attack of the bour- 
geois class against the Chinese working class and 
the Chinese Communist Party.” This, according to 
Yu, would mean a “definite declaration of the ille- 
gality” of bribery and the other four “bourgeois 
vices” aimed at in the “S-anti’” movement. It is curi- 
ous that such practices were not declared illegal long 
ago; they certainly are illegal in any well run “‘capi- 
talist’”” country. Apparently Yu has in mind such laws 
as will give the Government the necessary pretext to 
move in on any private enterprise at any time and 
confiscate it. 

2. “All propaganda forces must be mobilized. . . . 
The masses must be educated to have a clear under- 
standing of the true characteristics of the bourgeois 
class.” It is interesting to note that the Chinese masses 
still do have to be “educated” concerning the evils 
of the “class enemy.” 

3. The “toiling masses, especially workers and shop 
assistants, must be mobilized for information and 
struggle against the illegal acts of the bourgeois 
class... .” 

4. The books of the bourgeois class must be in- 
spected and investigated. 


5. The bourgeois class must be “organized,” under 
the leadership of the Communist Party, through the 
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federations of industry and commerce. 

But Yu also had a much broader program for 
“reform” of the bourgeoisie. He continued: 

Of course, in the realization of the leadership of the work- 
ing class over the bourgeois class, other measures must be 
taken in addition to those discussed above. In the economic 
field, private capitalism must be restricted and directed along 
the path of state capitalism. In the political field, the bourgeois 
class must be assigned its proper place. In the ideological field, 
bourgeois elements must be led toward ideological reform. 

Yu's program is the more ominous for its vague- 
ness. It sounds a great deal more like Bolshevism than 
“United Front” or “new democracy.” 

It is still too early to give a comprehensive and 
conclusive appraisal of the current developments in 
communist China. But several points of major signifi- 
cance have been raised by Kao Kang, Yu Kuang- 
yuan, and numerous other officials quoted in the 
communist press. Among these are the following: 

1. The Communist Party of China is involved in 
a serious crisis. The corruptibility of its members is 
bad enough. Much worse, however, is the fact that 
it is faced with strong “rightist” and bourgeois 
tendencies among its cadres. 

2. It is impossible to say to what extent communist 
propaganda has purposely exaggerated the threat to 
their position, but communist officials have definitely 
stated that the future of the Revolution may be 
at stake. 

Yu, in addition to his dire remark quoted above 
that a grave crisis in the economic and political situa- 
tion may emerge which would ‘“‘completely nullify” 
the communist victory in the Revolution, also says: 

The current struggle . . . is a fierce struggle for the consoli- 


dation of the leadership of the working class within the 
People’s Government. 


Kao Kang says much the same thing: 


It is necessary for us to recognize the serious menace 
brought about by the bourgeois ideology and rightist thought 
and resolutely to overcome them. Otherwise we would not 
only find it impossible to implement thoroughly the Govern- 
ment’s policy for large-scale economic construction following 
the anti-U.S., aid-Korea campaign and the production-increase 
and economy drive, but will also fail to consolidate what 
success we have already achieved. 

3. The Chinese Communists have been faced with 
lack of enthusiasm for further “revolutionary ad- 
vances” among the old and new middle classes and 
with a definite preference among the peasantry for 
individual farming. Their leadership has apparently 
decided to meet the issue head on, combat the rightist 
trend in the party, and speed up the process of 
bolshevization. 

4, Thus, the one way out of the crisis was for 
the Communists to end all compromise with ‘“‘bour- 
geois ideology” and to declare war on the bourgeoisie 
as a class. 


4 


5. The current fight against the bourgeoisie in 
China is a classic example of communist class struggle 
and of the inability of the Communists to cooperate 
for long with any noncommunist forces. Bolshevism 
cannot survive by halfway measures. It must dominate 
all “allies,” crush all opposition, or itself go under. 

6. The much publicized “3-anti’’ and “S-anti” 
campaigns are primarily an expression of this class 
struggle, and are only secondarily concerned with 
corruption and the other ‘“‘vices’’ as such. 

7. This attack against the bourgeoisie also puts a 
severe strain on the fiction of the United Front which 
has been the basis of the Chinese Government since 
Mao’s rise to power. 

8. Politically, this amounts to a betrayal of com- 
munist promises of cooperation with the nonprole- 
tarian classes in China. This is hardly surprising to 
anyone familiar with the aims and methods of Soviet 
communism and with postwar developmc.ts in East- 
ern Europe. 

9. Economically, the attack on the bourgeoisie has 
brought about a serious shortage of experienced man- 
agers and technicians; it has interfered with production 
in state factories and with the proper business function- 
ing of state trading companies. 

Numerous references to this effect have appeared 
in the communist press as the attack has developed. 
The Tientsin Chin Pu Jih Pao of February 25, 1952, 
points out, for example, that a number of industries 
in Manchuria have shown a drop in production and 
quality and an increased number of accidents during 
the campaign. In explaining this phenomenon, the 
Northeast Bureau of the party charged that leading 
cadres had neglected to provide leadership for produc- 
tion while pushing the campaign; had failed to pro- 
vide replacements for victims of the campaign; and, 
in some cases, had passively resisted the campaign 
because they were offenders themselves. 

10. Internationally, the slogan of the United Front 
has not been without importance for communist 
propaganda in other Asian and Near Eastern coun- 
tries. In India and Japan, the Communists have offi- 
cially proclaimed new programs advocating a United 
Front of workers, peasants, middle classes, and na- 
tional bourgeoisie. This approach can hardly be taken 
seriously when in China the Communists are busily 
liquidating the influence and remaining independence 
of their own “national bourgeoisie” and are methodi- 
cally forcing the farmers along the road to collec- 
tivization. 

For many years the Russian Communists have made 
revolutionary propaganda abroad that was completely 
at variance with communism as practiced in the Soviet 
Union. Perhaps the Chinese Communists think they 
can do the same, W.M. 
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EUROPE 


Communist Tactics in Isolation 


Paris, APRIL, 1952 

E are accustomed to think of communism as a 

force which is always wildly active, no matter 

how much its activity may change in content from phase 

to phase. We also expect these changes to follow a cer- 

tain rhythm. We are used to alternate “leftist” and 

“rightist” periods in communist history, when first the 

Communists violently assault all other political groups, 

and then turn around and seek alliances with their 
erstwhile foes. 

The last sharp reversal of this kind occurred in 
1947, when the Communists terminated a phase of 
pretended cooperation with the Western democracies 
and openly turned to the cold war. But we also know 
that such sudden changes of the “general line” do not 
represent as profound a change of mind as they appear 
to. The goal—the establishment of a totalitarian com- 
munist dictatorship—remains always the same. And 
was it not Lenin who, in 1920, advised his followers 
to “ally” themselves with other groups but “to support 
their allies as the rope supports the hanged man”? 

We think, then, that we cannot easily be bewildered 
by any new shift in communist tactics. But it is always 
dangerous to be overconfident in such matters, What 
the Communists are actually now doing in Western 
Europe—the tactics which they have developed during 
the past two or three years and which seem at present 
to be building up to a certain climax—is bewildering 
enough, and does to some extent represent a new de- 
parture, a new approach. This approach is worthy of a 
more systematic analysis than it has hitherto received. 

These tactics have been evolved in response to a 
situation which, in three important respects, has grown 
very unfavorable to European communism. 

In the first place, Moscow has been sadly disappointed 
in its sanguine hopes concerning the spread of com- 
munism outside the Russian zone of control; in most 
countries of Western Europe, communism simply failed 
to become a major force and is steadily declining. 

Secondly, in France and Italy, the two Western 
countries where communism succeeded in developing 
major mass parties, the range of action of these parties 
(exactly as that of the German Communists before the 
advent of Hitler) does not correspond to the size of 
their membership and their voting strength. For sev- 
eral years now, these two parties have been unable 
to stage successfully even a single major strike, and the 
attempt of the French Communists to launch a general 
strike with both political and economic slogans on 


February 12, 1952, proved a miserable failure. 

Thirdly, the Communists of Western Europe have 
today less scope for political maneuvering than ever 
before in their history. The two camps, communist 
and noncommunist, are now rather rigidly defined, 
and the effect of the twice repeated communist break 
with the democratic forces (the Stalin-Hitler pact in 
1939, and the launching of the cold war in 1947) has 
been to make the Communists unacceptable as allies to 
any other party of any importance. 

Political isolation may have been the conscious 
choice of the Communists on previous occasions, but not 
in the present case. In 1947, when Zhdanov, then 
master of Western communism, ordered the communist 
parties to a frontal attack against the Western de- 
mocracies and launched a series of general strikes and 
insurrectional disturbances, it was still a case of tra- 
ditional “left extremism.’ Moscow has obviously long 
since decided that this was a regrettable move, yet it 
cannot extricate itself from the consequences. For the 
first time in their history, European Communists are 
today obliged to act in isolation while vainly wishing 
to escape from their political ostracism. 

The Soviet “peace” campaign, apart from its obvious 
role in the international policies of the U.S.S.R., is also 
a response to this situation. Previously, political isola- 
tion invariably went with a rigid insistence upon ac- 
ceptance of communist doctrine as a basic condition for 
any cooperation with other forces. In the case of the 
“peace” campaign, that has not been so. The campaign 
has not been directed toward winning other parties 
as allies but toward winning politically nondescript 
masses from all social strata. Yet the communist parties 
have not sought to win these masses for communism; 
they have been satisfied, on the contrary, to let them 
stay politically where they are. The Communists have 
been content to help in creating a vague, diffuse frame 
of mind among the public which would tend to frus- 
trate any effort for rearmament and self-defense against 
Soviet expansion. 

That this campaign has had certain successes in its 
own terms cannot be doubted. It plays upon a wide- 
spread and inevitable aversicn to higher taxes, short- 
ages of consumer goods, and military conscription, and 
upon a general fear of war and a fairly common 
tendency to regard unpreparedness as a deterrent to 
aggression. It also plays upon certain national and local 
prejudices and upon the reluctance to disrupt the 
traditional framework of the nation-state in order to 
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create a broader front of resistance against the danger 
of Soviet aggression. 

These factors would exist even without any com- 
munist interference. The Moscow “peace” campaign 
strengthens them, supplying what communism can 
always and everywhere supply: a force able to combine 
open and clandestine methods of disruption and to act 
coherently, under a strong discipline, in an otherwise 
muddled and disorganized milieu. Communist tactics 
are not unconnected with the difficulties which defense 
preparations are meeting in certain countries, especially 
in France and Germany, although it would be quite 
impossible to lay one’s finger upon any one specific 
event of major political importance directly resulting 
from the communist campaign. At the same time, the 
case of Germany proves that such a campaign can be 
fairly effective even where there is no big communist 
party and even where every awareness of the com- 
munist menace prevails. 

No such campaign can, however, be kept indefinitely 
at one and the same level. It must either progress or 
decline. And progress could only consist of transform- 
ing the unspecific support given it by certain strata 
into immediate tangible political action, action going 
beyond the scope of what the communist parties can do 
with their own forces alone. Thus the very progress of 
the “peace” campaign raises the problem of creating a 
political front out of the propaganda front previously 
established; in other words, of shaping new alliances 
between communist and noncommunist political forces. 
But at this point European communism comes up 
against the taboo pronounced against it everywhere by 
all other parties, left as well as right. 

There are many symptoms that this situation creates 
considerable uneasiness within the communist ranks. 
Such a symptom was the article by Jacques Duclos, 
Secretary of the French Communist Party, who wrote 
in the Cominform organ late in 1951: 


It is necessary to reinforce the militant alliance between the 
working class and the middle strata. . . . The October Social- 
ist Revolution of 1917 was victorious because the Bolsheviks 
succeeded in effecting an alliance between the working class 
and the middle strata, above all with the peasant masses. .. . 

Dissatisfaction is mounting among the middle strata, whose 
significance from the standpoint of numerical strength and 
political role no one will deny. The reason for this is that 
both in town and countryside the middle strata, as is the case 
with the working class, are experiencing the consequences of the 
policy of national betrayal, war, and impoverishment pursued 
by the rulers, who are becoming more and more Ameri- 
canized.... 

Even certain representatives of the big bourgeoisie, whose 
interests have also been infringed by the policy of the Ameri- 
can imperialists, are far from being happy at the loss of na- 
tional independence. They have been forced to assert that the 
working class stands in the van of the struggle for the restora- 
tion of this independence under the banner of the unification 
of all forces of the nation. To unite these forces, an alliance 
between the working class—fighting for its own unity—and 
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the middle strata is necessary, as always emphasized by the 
classics of Marxism-Leninism. .. . 

While insuring leadership for the liberation struggle, the 
working class must spare no effort to strengthen its alliance 
with the peasantry and the middle strata in the towns, nor must 
it forget the fact that in the struggle for peace and restoration 
of national independence its allies are also the peoples of the 
colonies. ... 

We Communists must be fully conscious of our responsibil- 
ity in the matter of the great unification of the popular masses 
for the victorious development and conduct of the mighty 
battles which are dictated by events themselves. . . .1 


There is in Duclos’ and similar articles no mention 
of a bloc with other parties in France, but there is 
a definite new insistence upon cooperation with the 
“middle strata." Duclos goes further when he points 
out that sections of the French bourgeoisie would also 
be welcome to the Communists as allies in an anti- 
American struggle. Thus his statement, although cau- 
tiously and tentatively expressed, tends to parallel 
certain major policy statements made by Asian com- 
munist parties. Both the Indian and Japanese parties 
have within the past year abandoned their previous 
purely “proletarian” approach in favor of a “national 
liberation” struggle carried out by a four-class bloc— 
proletariat, peasantry, petty bourgeoisie, and ‘‘national’”’ 
bourgeoisie, under the leadership of the Communists. 
This is, essentially, Mao Tse-tung’s formula (or, 
rather, was Mao’s formula, since in China the ‘‘na- 
tional” bourgeoisie is now under sharp attack from 
the left, and pressure is being applied to collectivize 
the peasants and take away their land). 

The opportunistic line represented by Duclos’ formu- 
lation is obviously not to be taken too literally by party 
cadres themselves. In the January 18, 1952, issue of 
the Cominform organ, Anna Pauker (Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Rumanian Workers’ Party 
and well known as a left extremist of long standing) 
wrote a flaming article devoted to “Lenin and Prole- 
tarian Internationalism’’ which attacked the very 
thought of any cooperation with the so-called ‘‘national 
bourgeoisie.” In her four-column article, Miss Pauker 
wrote: 


The only genuine patriot is he who is boundlessly loyal 
to the Soviet Union and to the great Stalin... . 
The Communist and Workers’ Parties are the only parties 


1 For a Lasting Peace, for a People’s Democracy, Bucharest, 
November 2, 1951. 


2 Incidentally, the sociological schematism implied by such 
terms as “middle strata’ should not be taken too seriously. 
Are the “middle strata” the same as the “petty bourgeoisie’’ ? 
The ambiguity of the term was, of course, intentional, all the 
more so since at the same time the French communist press 
launched a regular campaign stressing the alleged discontent 
with the Atlantic pact and the Schuman plan of many “‘indus- 
trialists’’ who would ordinarily be considered class enemies of 
the proletariat. 
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which . . . hold aloft the banner of national independence and 
honor.... 

The struggle for national liberation of the peoples is closely 
interwoven with the class struggle waged by the proletariat 
and all toilers under the leadership of the communist parties 
against the twofold exploitation of the working people, that 
of the treacherous “national” bourgeoisie and American im- 
perialism.... 


Furthermore, Etienne Fajon, member of the French 
Politburo and secretary of the Central Committee in 
charge of propaganda, denounced the idea of a bloc 
policy in a speech before high ranking party officials 
on February 27. In this speech, which appeared as an 
editorial in the March issue of Cahiers du communisme, 
the theoretical magazine of French communism, Fajon 
declared that the party must 


.. . See to it that the class struggle is never weakened under the 
pretext of broadening the union for national independence. 


From the whole tone of Fajon’s speech it is clear 
that the French Communists see little chance of 
breaking out of their isolation at the present time. 

It is characteristic that, in Italy, Palmiro Togliatti 
is following a considerably “broader” policy than that 
adopted by the other West European Communists. 
For the impending municipal elections in central and 
southern Italy, the Italian Communist Party is propa- 
gating the launching of “intermediate” election lists, 
which, in the words of Signore Scoccimarto, a promi- 
nent party official, should “‘adopt an autonomous demo- 
cratic position, compatible with an alliance with the 
parties of the left.’ And Togliatti himself suggests the 
establishment of cooperation, 


. . or at least the starting of practical discussions with indi- 
viduals and groups who hitherto were far removed from us 
and even today cannot be won over completely to a communist 
or even a socialist program, but who are repelled by the pres- 
ent situation and ready to stand for a change.* 


Togliatti is thus going far beyond what Duclos 
dared to say and is preaching specific political action 
to enable the party to break out of its donjon of 
isolation. In particular he is preaching not only the 
usual electoral alli.ace, as always, with the Nenni 
Socialists (who are crypto-Communists), not only with 
the Social Democrats (whose left wing is in part 
favorable to such a bloc), but even with republicans 
and liberals. Such a line does not differ in substance 
from that of the ‘‘bloc of four classes.” That it is not 
meant merely for election purposes is apparent from 
Togliatti’s recent suggestion of an “‘anti-clerical alli- 
ance,” in other words, a bloc of all parties against the 
Christian Democrats and the Morarchists. Similar tac- 
tics would, however, be pointless outside Italy, where 
alone, owing to Togliatti’s more or less consistent line, 
the communist isolation is not as complete as else- 


3 Corriere della Sera, Milan, March 12, 1952. 
4 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Zurich, March 19, 1952. 


where in Western Europe. 

But the typical communist policy in Western Europe, 
although different from that pursued in Italy, differs 
more in methods than in aims. Whereas Fogliatti at- 
tempts a direct escape from the donjon of isolation, 
other parties are using indirect means toward the 
same end. In both England and France, the Com- 
munists are appealing to the members of noncom- 
munist groups and parties not (as a short time ago) 
against their leaders, but so as to get them to bring 
pressure upon their leaders in support of important 
specific political acts desired by the Communists. Ap- 
parently the Communists themselves believe that such 
pressure may actually become effective; it is not mere 
propaganda but an attempt at large-scale political 
action. 

This quotation from an editorial in the London Daily 
Worker of April 5 is typical: 


[The recent county council elections] will stimulate the 
whole working class movement to go forward and end Tory 
control in every town and city in this country... . 

Between now and the next round of elections, the big fac- 
tories must take the lead, mobilizing all the workers in their 
areas.... 

The Labor Party can be the Government again this year if it 
presents to the British people a real alternative program to that 
of the Tories. . .. 

A real change of policy leading to national independence, to 
cuts in the arms program, to peace negotiations between the 
Great Powers, to the restoration of social services, and to at- 
tacks on the monopolies which are strangling Britain—that is 
what Labor voters want. 


Evolving Communist policy is even more clearly 
brought out in the opening sentence of Secretary Gen- 
eral Harry Pollitt’s “political report’ to the annual 
Congress of the British Communist Party (as published 
in the Daily Worker of April 12): 


The supreme task standing before this 22nd Congress of the 
Communist Party is to find the means through which, on a 
policy of immediate demands, a mighty united front of all 
workers by hand and brain can be created. 


In Germany, the Communists (Socialist-Unity Party, 
ot S.E.P.) of the Soviet zone of occupation have recently 
been making repeated overtures to the Social-Democratic 
Party (S.P.D.) in West Germany. Recently, says the 
S.P.D. newspaper Newer Vorwarts (Hannover) in its 
April 4 issue, the S.E.P. was using statements of individ- 
ual Social-Democrats torn out of context and fabricat- 
ed reports of resolutions of local S.P.D. organizations 
to attack the S.P.D. leadership as “‘traitorous” and the 
“stooge of imperialism.” 


Now, however [continues Newer Vorwarts], the line is that 
the Social-Democratic Party in its entirety—‘‘under the pressure 
of the masses,” of course—has arrived at quite acceptable deci- 
sions, 

German Social Democracy will naturally not permit itself 
to be influenced by such propaganda. We will reject invitations 
to participate in ‘‘all-German conversations” and “action com- 
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mittees” with S.E.P.-ites and Communists. 

Moreover, the recent letter of the Socialist-Unity Party to the 
S.P.D. leadership [suggesting a common course of action sup- 
porting Soviet proposals on German re-unification and rearma- 
ment] arouses the suspicion that this is a trick on the part of 
elements which are in any event primarily interested in the 
failure of efforts for re-unification. The authors of this letter 
know full well that there is no basis on which they can cooper- 
ate with German Social Democracy. Perhaps it is their intention 
to frighten certain quarters in the German and non-German 
West with the specter of a communist controlled ‘United 
Front.” 


Another recent development has been the feeler from 
the Dutch Communists addressed in an open letter 
(published in De Waarheid of April 5) to the Dutch 
Labor Party and to three right-of-center parties, includ- 
ing the businessmen’s party. This letter advocated “‘striv- 
ing for better mutual understanding” and for “coordi- 


nation of forces’’ in the coming election in support of 
a program to lessen the burden of defense, to reduce 
“East-West tension,” and to save the country from a 
“government of war, fascism, and poverty.” Such a 
maneuver is hardly expected to have any practical effect, 
for the Communist Party of the Netherlands remains 
hopelessly isolated. But it is a good example of current 
communist propaganda tactics. 

To drive all parties, bourgeois and socialist alike, to 
vote “together with the Communists,” against any 
viable policy—this is indeed the aim, and the only aim, 
of communist action at present. For the first time in 
its history, world communism is keeping in the back- 
ground, carefully avoiding to take the lead, but trying 
to push other parties forward into action. The possibili- 
ties of such action should not be underrated. 

W.B. 


THE SATELLITES 


The Peasant in Poland Today 


By J. C. 
From The World Today* (London), February, 1952 


T# most obstinate and serious form of opposi- 
tion to the establishment of communism in East- 
ern Europe—-evident to this day even in the Soviet 
Union—is being maintained by the peasantry. While 
it exerts itself primarily in fighting land collectiviza- 
tion, it is also manifest in a sullen attitude of non- 
cooperation toward any phase of state initiative or 
direction. The force of this peasant resistance, because 
of its unspectacular nature, has tended to be overlooked 
by the world outside. Yet it would probably be true 
to say that it is the major factor preventing the con- 
solidation of communism in the satellite states today. 
Its strength lies in the fact that it is instinctive, based 
on the individual self-interest of the peasant in at- 
tachment to his own strip of land, so that it acts 
spontaneously and, whether deliberately or not, frus- 
trates the regime at every turn. It is clearly related 
to the intermittent food crises which are occurring in 
the satellite countries and, what is perhaps more se- 
rious, it is preventing that vital rise in food pro- 


*The World Today is published monthly by the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, Chatham House, St. James Square, 
London, S.W. 1, and 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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duction on which the whole communist structure of 
state planning is based. 

Nowhere is the bitterness of this agrarian struggle 
more apparent than in Poland. Here, peasant intrac- 
tability, aggravated by drought, has culminated in a 
gtave food shortage. Last year, potatoes, normally pro- 
duced in overabundance, had to be imported from 
Eastern Germany. A few months ago, meat and fats 
were rerationed, and the Bierut Government, though 
always fearful of using drastic measures against the 
peasantry, took the step of ordering wholesale arrests 
of those failing to deliver assigned quotas of grain 
and potatoes. Hundreds of peasants have been hauled 
into court on this score and for “black market” of- 
fenses. Local judges, armed with summary jurisdic- 
tion granted them by special Cabinet decree about a 
year ago, are handing out heavy sentences, amounting 
in some cases to as much as five years’ imprisonment 
and. a fine for the private sale of a few pounds of 
pork. In certain villages, reports indicate, the security 
police have rounded up all the inhabitants and com- 
pelled them to witness the proceedings as a warning. 
The Polish press has been full of what it calls these 
“kulak” trials, using them as propaganda both to ter- 
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rorize the peasants into releasing their hoards and to 
deflect to them public anger over shortages. Discontent, 
evident from press and radio references, has been of 
such a nature as to cause industrial disturbances and 
strikes (illegal, of course). 

Some 12 million of Poland’s total population of 25 
million are peasants, and even many of those in the 
towns are scarcely a generation removed from the 
land. Thus, the Polish people are still largely agrarian 
in character and outlook. Yet they are being submitted 
to the most radical forms of social and economic 
change, to political communism which antagonizes 
their Catholicism and individualism, to a ruthlessly 
forced pace of industrialization which is alien to all 
their traditional agrarianism. The result is disruptive 
and often demoralizing, particularly for the country- 
side. Here, industry is drawing off to the towns all the 
younger and more enterprising men and women, and 
for the first time, there is a labor shortage in certain 
districts. Machinery, which would provide the answer 
to this problem, is made available only to farm co- 
operatives and collectives which the peasants will join 
only after strong persuasion. 

Owing to the regime’s policy of land redistribution, 
introduced in 1945, millions of Poles today own the 
land they farm. The majority of these holdings are, of 
course, very small. According to the 1949 Polish Sta- 
tistical Yearbook, 781,000 farms, or 23.4 percent of 
the total number, consisted of a half to two hectares, 
while 1,840,000, or 32.4 percent of the total, were 
between two and five hectares in area. Though the 
peasants have benefited from the Bierut Government's 
land reform, this does not seem to have modified the 
countryside’s attitude. It remains implacably anticom- 
munist and was indeed the mainstay of the armed gangs 
operating against the regime in the postwar years. Be- 
tween 1946 and 1948, many murders of Russian soldiers 
and party officials, in some cases bludgeoned to death 
with spades and rakes, occurred in the countryside. 

In an effort to break down enmity and dispel fears 
of land nationalization, much ceremony and publicity 
accompanied the granting of the title deeds to the land 
redistributed, the greater part of which was in the 
regained territories of western Poland. President 
Bierut and other ministers repeatedly promised that 
the land would not be taken back. Had it not been 
for Soviet pressure, they would undoubtedly have con- 
tinued to try to solve the problem of large-scale and 
more efficient exploitation of the soil in a gradual 
manner through forms of coopeiation. Even up to 
1949, the main emphasis was still on the farm co- 
operative, with peasants retaining full control and 
ownership of their land. In many cases, the arrange- 
ment was hardly more than a sharing of labor and 
farm implements during the peak seasons of plough- 
ing, sowing, and harvest. Up to that time, according 


to official data, there were only forty collective farms 
on the Soviet model, covering some 23,000 acres. 

But a stage had been reached in relations with the 
Kremlin when the Polish regime could no longer 
survive without committing itself to a full Marxist 
program. Extensive political purges and the consolida- 
tion of communist rule through the single-party sys- 
tem had prepared the ground. The arrival of Marshal 
Rokossovsky in November, 1949, to command the 
Polish army made further compromise impossible. On 
January 1, 1950, Hilary Minc, Polish Minister of 
Economic Planning, launched the Six-Year Plan under 
which collectivization of the greater part of the Polish 
countryside was to be completed by 1956. On its 
success, declared the Polish Politburo organ, Nowe 
Drogi, depended the fulfillment not only of the Plan, 
but of the socialist future of Poland. A purge had 
already taken place in the Polish Peasants’ Union, from 
which no less than 6,000 members of the peasant co- 
Operative committees and 8,000 from local executives 
of the Union had been expelled. The 1950 budget 
of the Ministry of Agriculture increased allocations by 
33 percent for the purpose of “general assistance for 
the newly created collective farms.” 

Two main types of collective farms were organ- 
ized, with the Government still trying to maintain a 
semblance of its pledge that land would not revert 
to the state. In the first type of farm, land and cattle 
are pooled, but the arrangement is definitely declared 
not to be permanent, and withdrawal, at least osten- 
sibly, is permitted. In the second type, the collective 
principle is rigidly adhered to, and while withdrawal 
is legally provided for, in practice it is almost im. 
possible. For instance, the peasant is debarred from 
reclaiming his original holding. He must accept land 
“on the fringe of the collective” which may be miles 
from his home or village. Nevertheless the Pole has, 
at least nominally, an advantage over the Soviet col- 
lective farmer in that he retains ownership of the 
particular holding he contributed and is entitled to 
receive rent for it. Other inducements to enroll take 
the form of sizable remission of taxes and priority 
in loans for building. The peasant farmer is permitted 
to retain from 1 to 2% acres for his own personal 
cultivation, as well as 2 cows and such other live- 
stock as he can support, together with buildings to 
house them. Incidentally, this provision was also orig- 
inally granted to Soviet collective farmers. Its with- 
drawal, accompanied by seizure of the plots in order 
to compel the peasant to give all his time to the col- 
lective and abolish the free food market, is one of 
the factors in the present agrarian disturbances in the 
U.S.R.R. In the Polish collective farms, income is 
apportioned according to the amount of land, cattle, 
and annual labor each member contributes, with cer- 
tain deductions for capital investment and social needs. 
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Roman Zamprowski, a Politburo member and Marx- 
ist zealot, was put in charge of the collectivization 
drive, and thousands of trained communist “activists” 
were sent out to the villages. In February, 1951, the 
official Trybuna Ludu, a Warsaw daily, announced that 
the number of collective farms had jumped to 2,560. 
The vast majority had been established among the 
new settlers of the regained territories in the west 
where party control is strongest and where, because of 
German revisionist claims, farmers feel the need of 
Government backing. At the same time, both the 
intensity of the Government's propaganda and the 
angry undertones discernible within the party bore 
witness to the opposition encountered. There were 
complaints that even Communist Party peasants were 
hanging back. In the Kielce area of central Poland, 
it was stated that only 40 percent of party farmers 
had enrolled in collectives. The press, taking care to 
blame the “kulaks,”” reported that in some instances 
collective machinery had been deliberately wrecked 
and cattle slaughtered rather than contribute them to 
the common pool. 

Evidence of what would appear to be some kind of 
organized obstruction among those best placed to carry 
it out was revealed in a number of “sabotage trials” 
which took place in the winter of 1950-51. In Decem- 
ber, 1950, nine directors of the state agricultural 
farms of Lower Silesia were tried in Wroclaw (Bres- 
lau) and found guilty on this charge. They admitted 
having dispatched to collective farms seed unsuitable 
for the soil. Bad crops resulted, and peasants refused 
to enroll. Some 300 other officials of state farms were 
dismissed and many arrested. In March, 1951, seven 
high officials of the State Agricultural Organization 
were convicted in Warsaw on similar charges, includ- 
ing spying for the exiled Polish peasant leader, Miko- 
lajczyk. Full details of the trials were given in the 
Warsaw dailies, Trybuna Ludu and Zycie Warszawy, 
the former printing a series of articles on the subject. 
Instances were alleged of scientists obstructing chem- 
ical research for state farms and conspiring to reduce 
grain yield. Farm managers and officials in the 
Szczecin (Stettin) and Gdansk (Danzig) areas and in 
Polish East Prussia confessed to acts of sabotage and, 
on trial, received heavy sentences. Even if communist 
propaganda makes exaggerated use of the term “sab- 
otage,” the general picture is still one of muddle, in- 
efficiency, and negligence amounting to obstruction and 
wrecking. In such circumstances, it is not surprising 
that a mild drought could suddenly produce acute 
scarcity. In the meantime, much less is heard about 
collectivization for the time being. A modified form 
of collective seems to have been organized in which 
the peasant is only required to lease his land for com- 
mon cultivation. It is significant that no statistics as 
to further progress appear to have been given out. 
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But in the last eight months, the Polish Govern- 
ment’s chief concern has been how to make the peas- 
ants surrender their stocks and so ease the food situa- 
tion, and prices, which have risen to unprecedented 
levels. In October, 1951, the free market price of 
potatoes, which form a large part of the diet of the 
Polish masses, rose to 5d. [$.584} a pound, and it 
was found necessary to import 100,000 tons from 
Eastern Germany. 

Reports that the meat shortage has caused protest 
strikes in the oil fields and Lodz textile mills are 
now being borne out by indirect propaganda to pacify 
public feelings. After many months of silence on the 
subject, the Polish press and radio are now frankly 
admitting the shortage. Last December, Warsaw broad- 
casts dealt with complaints in some detail, including 
demands as to why the security police and militia 
should be placed in the category of those receiving 
extra meat rations, following the resumption, on 
December 1, of rationing of meat and fats. Criticizing 
the extra food granted to managers, a woman student 
from Lodz had written to the radio: “Has the manager 
a different stomach from his clerk?” The reply was 
that he was under greater nervous and physical strain 
and had more responsibility. 

In normal circumstances, these differences of effort are set- 
tled by salaries and wages. However, as at present money is an 
inadequate regulator of these problems, the introduction of 
meat and fats vouchers was necessary, 

These broadcasts further revealed that not only the 
police but also factory executives, teachers, scientists, 
and “propagandists” (writers and artists) were among 
those in the privileged category. 

Experience in the U.S.S.R. and the satellite coun- 
tries shows that urban and industrial populations can 
more easily be subjected to communist newspaper in- 
fluences and discipline than can those of the country- 
side. Ie is, moreover, manifestly impossible to police 
millions of farms and small holdings, though efforts 
have been made to enroll party activists for this un- 
pleasant task. Last spring, an order went forth that 
even boys and girls of the Polish Youth Association 
(similar to the Komsomol) were to organize them- 
selves into “vigilantes” and go from farm to farm 
to collect information as to grain stocks and other 
produce. 

Such methods only serve to redouble the peasant’s 
opposition. That the Polish Politburo realizes this can 
be seen from the latest scheme to avoid the party label 
by setting up cadres of “nonparty activists” in the vil- 
lages. According to Trybuna Ludu (December 16, 
1951), their function will be to “stimulate a sense of 
responsibility for getting in grain deliveries” and to 
“take part in the management of the countryside” by 
becoming elected to local councils. The need for the 
latter is explained by an article published in the same 
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journal on December 13 under the title “The Kulaks 
and Their Uncles.” Members of rural authorities are 
accused of protecting the peasants and even collabo- 
rating with them in withholding their produce to wait 
for higher prices. The purpose is, therefore, to secure 
control of the village by one means or another and so 
frustrate the common front of conspiracy against the 
Government. To this end, all me. ns serve, and any 
kind of ally. Thus another stratagem is to get at the 
peasant through his attachment to Church and priest 
and even to compromise with his prejudices. 

The Roman Catholic Church in Poland is the tacit 
and, behind the scenes, even the active ally of the 
peasant in his fight against the regime. But for some 
time, particularly since the death last year of the 
revered Cardinal Prince Sapieha of Cracow, the Party 
has been proselytizing among the lower-rank and 
poorly paid members of the priesthood, and not with- 
out some success. A more or less schismatic move- 
ment has developed, although a complete rupture with 
the Polish Episcopate has been avoided at least on the 
surface. By the end of last summer, the Government 
had already mobilized several hundred priests openly 
to support it in the grain delivery campaign. Meetings 
were organized all over the country after the harvest, 
and the Warsaw press and radio reported appeals by 
priests that opposition should cease and peasants 
should come to the aid of the country by hastening 
deliveries. 

Among various instances was cited a meeting of 
priests of Lublin province in October, at which a 
pledge was given to support the state plan for pur- 
chasing agricultural products, and an appeal was 
made to other clergy in the area to do the same and 
use their influence with their congregations to this 
end. Similarly, what is described as the Cracow 
District Committee of priests belonging to a pro- 
Government group, the “Fighters of Freedom and 
Democracy,” adopted a resolution by a member, Fa- 
ther Gorski of Jawiszowice, binding those present 
to fulfill their economic obligations to the state.” 
Certain priests present put themselves on record as 
having already delivered grain ahead of schedule, 
and they had also paid their land tax (which is fre- 
quently paid in kind) in full. Propaganda here has 
clearly a double purpose, being directed at the priest- 
hood generally as well as at their congregations. Most 
parish priests must necessarily augment their small 
stipends as cultivators, and even today, there are hold- 
ings attached to the village church itself. To expedite 
deliveries from these plots alone would result in a 
modest harvest for the state. At the Cracow meeting, 
Canon Siedlecky, of a parish in the vicinity, sharp- 


2 For this and the following paragraph see, for example, 
B.B.C. Monitoring Service, November 8, 1951, and Trybuna 
Ludu (Warsaw) throughout first fortnight of November, 1951. 


ly criticized the peasant for his lack of gratitude to 
the Government from whom he was receiving machin- 
ery, fertilizers, clothing, and footwear. These, he said, 
were products of the town, and it was the peasant’s 
duty to reciprocate by providing the worker with the 
products of the countryside, in order that the Six-Year 
Plan could be implemented. The Canon also signif- 
icantly called for ‘a ruthless fight against speculation 
and private slaughter.” 

As might be expected, it is the clergy in the regained 
territories, who remain only provisionally appointed 
by the ecclesiastical authorities, that are the most 
inclined to throw in their lot with the Government. 
Numbers of meetings for the grain drive organized 
there during November were addressed by priests who 
were described as urging their parishioners “to carry 
out their duties as citizens and Catholics and deliver 
grain and livestock to the authorities.” 

While, on the one hand, the regime thus makes 
use of the peasant’s religious sentiments, it is at the 
same time not above bowing to his prejudices, notably 
on the racial issue. Mr. Minc, who sponsored the Six- 
Year Plan and also, therefore, the collectivization 
scheme, and Roman Zambrowski, Deputy Speaker of 
the Diet, both Jewish, had been chosen to be the chief 
exponents of collectivization and made a number of 
speeches on the subject. When the Polish Politburo 
realized that the fact of their origin served to increase 
the peasant’s resentful attitude, they were immediate- 
ly superseded in this task—and that in face of re- 
peated declarations against anti-Semitism. The chief 
spokesman for all phases of agricultural policy is now 
Vice-Premier Korzycki, known as a Catholic and born 
of peasant stock. 

In the seven years since the Bierut regime assumed 
power in Poland, it has had to wage a ceaseless strug- 
gle with the peasantry, which learned much of the 
art of resistance under the German occupation. Up 
to 1948, it relied on propaganda and various methods 
of persuasion in its effort to secure the peasants’ co- 
operation in carrying out agricultural policy. Although 
the record shows that those efforts met with little 
real response, food production rose steadily, because 
of the stimulus of a free market, and greatly aided 
the country’s recovery. But with the worsening of the 
international situation and with increasing Soviet de- 
mands that Poland should make good her intentions 
of becoming a Marxist state, this phase—what may 
be called the Polish N.E.P. era—was brought to a 
close. On the land, the collectivization program was 
launched, bitterly detested by the peasant who has set 
himself to see how he can resist and outwit it. In 
turn, the Government's attitude toward him became 
harder and its policy more opportunist and more co- 
ercive, culminating in the “kulak” arrests and trials 
which began in March of last year [1951] and are still 
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going on. The result has been disruption, peasant 
hoarding, and food shortage in the towns. 

The question arises as to what will be the next 
step. Measures taken so far fall a long way short of 
outright force—the kind of force that Stalin used in 
Russia in the late twenties to compel collectivization, 
when whole peasant communities were deported at 
the point of the machine gun. 

But by what other means now can the Polish peas- 
ant be subdued? He has got to be made to submit 


and to produce. He has got to produce food for the 
growing urban population mobilized to carry out the 
industrial expansion, an expansion which has become 
as vital from the military as from the economic point 
of view. How else can communism in satellite Poland 
or in satellite Europe be consolidated? How else can 
Soviet domination be rendered secure there? In Poland 
today, as in all the satellite countries, the leaders know 
only too well that the final answer lies with the 
peasant. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


The Second Soviet Generation 


By G. F. Achminow 


Editor's Note: Mr. Achminow is an able young Russian sociol- 
ogist who was himself a member of the “second Soviet genera- 
tion” which he describes in this article. He is author of the 
book Die Macht im Hintergrund (Ulm, 1950), which uses the 
methods of dialectical materialism to show that modern 
communism, rather than capitalism, carries within itself the 
seeds of its own destruction; by creating a new class of 
“ersatz capitalists’ who administer the state economy and 
who have the same functions and aspirations as the bourgeoisie 
of an advanced capitalist country, Soviet communism cannot 
help digging its own grave. His analysis of Stalinism and Soviet 
society has attracted considerable attention in Germany, where 
he is now living, and has been broadcast in Russian through 
the facilities of the British Broadcasting Company. It is to 
be hoped that his book will be translated into English. 


Wn the war began in 1939, 44 percent of the 

population of the Soviet Union were between 7 
and 29 years of age. In numbers, this meant some 76 
million souls. The total population has increased sub- 
stantially since that time—partly through territorial 
expansion and partly through the natural growth of 
population—but this block of 76 million men and 
women (or such number as survived the war and 
postwar years) still represents the backbone of the 
Soviet Union. Now aged between 20 and 42, they 
form the majority of the adult population both in the 
privileged classes and in the masses. 

One of the most significant characteristics of this 
block is that it is predominantly urban. The urban 
population of the U.S.S.R. almost doubled between 
1926 and 1939, reaching 33 percent in the latter year; 
during the same time, the number of cities with more 
than 50,000 inhabitants rose from 90 to 174. Obvious- 
ly, it is the younger and more active rural elements 
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which have been drifting towards the towns. From 
all this it is evident that the second Soviet genera- 
tion’—and particularly the young city dwellers—al- 
ready gives the Soviet Union its character and will 
do so even more decisively in the next decade or two. 

Now the outside world tends to assume that since 
this generation has received a completely Soviet edu- 
cation, it must of necessity be a generation of devout 
believers in communism. How, it is often asked, could 
it be otherwise? These people have been taught no- 
thing else. The problem posed by the second Soviet 
generation is, however, too complex for so crude an 
explanation. A moment's thought will show that 
Soviet education may not have been quite so success- 
ful as is supposed. 

The ideological twistings and turnings of official 
communism are well known. The theses which were 
proclaimed to be absolute truths in 1917 or 1927 
were said with equal finality to be gross deviations 
from the truth in 1937 or 1947. It was possible to 
force unquestioning acceptance, in form at least, of 
whatever happened to be the truth of the moment; 
but such coercion did not fill the need for a basic 
and unchanging truth with which to indoctrinate the 
young permanently. 

While it is extremely difficult to characterize the 
attitudes of millions of people, within limits it is 


1 If we consider the men who hold most of the leading posi- 
tions in the U.S.S.R. today—men born between 1890 and 
1910 who made their careers in the great upsurge of the late 
twenties and the thirties—as the first Soviet generation, then 
this block now aged 20 to 42 can correctly be called the second 
Soviet generation. 
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possible to define the factors which determine a gen- 
eration’s outlook. Let us for a moment consider a 
young Russian, born in 1917, whose earliest memories 
would include the death of Lenin. The names of 
Trotsky, Zinoviev, and perhaps Stalin would have 
come to his ears in those years—names of men who 
had been the loyal comrades of Lenin and in all 
respects heroes of the great October Revolution. He 
would have heard much of this revolution, too, and 
of the happiness it was to bring to the whole world. 

Then, when be was 10 or 11, he would have discov- 
ered that Trotskyism was despicable, though Bukharin 
and Rykov were still names to cheer when heard. 
Somewhat later, when ready to orient himself in po- 
litical matters, he would have found out that commu- 
nism was the classless society in which oppression 
would be eliminated and where each would contribute 
according to his abilities and be rewarded according 
to his needs. The state would soon wither away. How- 
ever, communism could only be conceived in terms of 
the world revolution, while socialism could be intro- 
duced in one country at a time and was practically 
the same thing as communism anyhow. The only dif- 
ference was that the people got paid according to their 
work, not according to their needs. The thing to do 
was to join in the struggle for the introduction of 
socialism. 

If our young Russian was a peasant, he experienced 
in his early teens the tragic breakup of the peasantry, 
when the rural population was forced ruthlessly into 
the collective farms, the more successful farmers were 
banished to Siberia, and man-made famine ravaged 
wide areas. But in the cities, too, in those days every- 
thing was rationed and life was grim indeed. 

In the realm of politics, two pronouncements of 
Stalin (who had meanwhile been declared a genius) 
must have stuck in his memory: 

The history of old Russia consists largely of defeats due to 
her backwardness. 

And: 

We are fifty to one hundred years behind the advanced cap- 
italistic countries. If we do not succeed in overcoming this 
lag within ten years we shall be destroyed. 

This was the standard excuse for all sacrifices which 
the Government demanded of the people. Meanwhile, 
nearly all of the old and honored leaders of the revo- 
lution had been cursed as enemies of the people and 
liquidated, either in great show trials or in closed 
“administrative” hearings. 

Thea, in 1936, at the height of the great purges, 
our young Russian was informed by Stalin that social- 
ism had already arrived, that the centuries-old dream 
of the best and most admirable friends of the com- 
mon man had been fulfilled. 

This was not the first violent revision of views 
required of our young man. In 1934, he had discover- 


ed to his sorrow that the history which he had dili- 
gently learned up to that time was false. Saboteurs 
had twisted the facts. Pokrovsky, the first Marxist 
historian, could no longer be taught in the schools, 
for suddenly it was more important to learn facts 
than to study the growth of social forms. Yet many 
students knew that in Pokrovsky’s book there was a 
facsimile of a letter from Lenin to the author which 
expressed the highest praise for the man and his work. 
The charge of “wrecker” now applied to Pokrovsky 
just did not ring true. 

The announcement that socialism had arrived put 
an end to many of the young man’s illusions and 
hopes. That the society in which he lived was “‘social- 
ist’” was clear; there were no capitalists, everyone 
worked and received wages according to his work, and 
this, by official definition, was more or less what 
socialism was supposed to be. Still, it was hard to be- 
lieve that this beggarly existence had been the dream 
of mankind for a thousand years, particularly at a 
time when life itself was highly insecure. For our 
young Russian, like everyone else, had many friends 
and relatives who were arrested and disappeared. 

Plainly the arrival of socialism was a lie. At once, 
every thinking persun was forced to ask himself si- 
lently: will the new slogan, “Forward to Commu- 
nism,” prove to be a similar fraud? 

There was, however, one comforting thought: the 
workers in the rest of the world were much worse 
off. The occupation of eastern Poland in 1939 seemed 
to prove this, for, to judge by the papers, the Polish 
“brothers” were overjoyed at their liberation by the 
Red Army. 

Then came the Finnish fiasco. Astonishingly enough, 
the Finnish workers and peasants resisted liberation 
so violently that most people heard about it and began 
to joke wryly: “We give them a helping hand, and 
they rap our knuckles.’ And when the Russo-German 
war broke out, it soon became clear to all that the 
Soviet Union was unable to defend itself adequately in 
spite of all the sacrifices which had been demanded 
in the name of defense. 

Once again memories were disturbed. Who was it 
who had said that the history of old Russia consisted 
largely of defeats which resulted from her backward- 
ness? No matter, for now it was proclaimed on every 
hand that Russia had always becn among the victo- 
rious and would be again. Russia, that is, and not the 
Soviet Union. It was in the Russian tradition to con- 
quer. As a matter of fact, there were many glorious 
things to be found in the Russian tradition; at least 
the Soviet Government suddenly found them glorious 
and proceeded to revive them. 

The enemy thrust more deeply into Russia than ever 
before in modern history. But, surprisingly enough, 
the American capitalists seemed determined to pre- 
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serve the fatherland of the socialist workers. Thus with 
the help of the God of the Russians, Tsarist military 
insignia, nationalistic propaganda, and American Lend- 
Lease, the fortunes of war turned, and victory was 
achieved. 

The result for millions of Red Army men was a 
dangerous but instructive trip abroad. They discovered 
first hand that the worker in the countries through 
which they fought led a decidedly better life than 
his Soviet brother. 

On returning home, however, our young Russian 
learned that Russia never had been a backward coun- 
try. All significant inventions and discoveries had been 
made in (Tsarist!) Russia. And further, he read in 
the papers that several hundred thousand fellow cit- 
izens had remained abroad—hindered, of course, by 
the Americans in their natural desire to return home. 
Why? It could not be because the West needed work- 
ers, for the papers also faithfully reported mounting 
unemployment in the Western countries. Could it be 
that these people simply did not choose to return? His 
experiences abroad made this quite plausible. 

The list of contradictions can be extended endless- 
ly. Soviet propaganda may be efficient enough to 
hammer each new thesis into the head of every cit- 
izen, but it has devised no means of wiping people's 
memories clean. It is ridiculous to imagine that the 
new “Soviet man” has not taken note of the many 
twistings and turnings of the official propaganda line. 

We cannot establish on the basis of the history of 
one generation to what extent the millions of Soviet 
citizens are loyal to their Government. Individual at- 
titudes are often determined by personal success or 
failure in coping with the planned confusion of the 
Soviet world. But we can at least say with complete 
assurance that a generation which has weathered the 
swiftly succeeding chapters of Soviet “education” can- 
not be the victims of blind faith. Such a generation 
necessarily has a healthy skepticism towards all polit- 
ical slogans. 

This skeptical attitude is reflected in certain key 
measures taken by the Soviet Government in respect 
to the second Soviet generation. For instance, the Gov- 
ernment found it necessary to devise highly national- 
istic slogans in order to awaken the will to fight in 
this generation. This would not have been necessary 
had these people been believing Communists. One is 
inclined to forget that only those who have known 
another system and found reason to reject it are likely 
to turn with any enthusiasm to communism. The sec- 
ond Soviet generation has never lived under condi- 
tions of capitalism and cannot therefore reject it in 
favor of communism. 

Another indication of the Government's concern 
over postwar attitudes of the people is the vigorous 
campaign against cosmopolitanism. There is no place 
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in the Soviet Union for ‘crawling to the feet of the 
Western bourgeoisie.” This, and the parallel line that 
Russia is and always has been the source of all note- 
worthy human achievements, betrays the fact that con- 
siderable friendly feeling toward the West exists and 
that interest in Western, non-Soviet ways is wide- 
spread. 

Throughout the years during which the present gen- 
eration of younger leaders was being formed, the 
slogan, “We must reach and surpass the capitalist coun- 
tries,” remained unchallenged. The conviction that 
capitalist countries indeed offered an example worth 
emulating justified all sacrifices. But the tours of 
Europe involuntarily undertaken by millions of Soviet 
soldiers only served to show that the goal of surpass- 
ing those countries was far from being realized. The 
things which they saw with their own eyes convince? 
too many young Soviet citizens that there was little 
cause to feel optimistic about their own future. To 
save itself, the regime was forced to wheel up the 
big guns of propaganda and bolt down the Iron 
Curtain. 

The politically awakened circles which make up the 
most influential strata of Soviet society are particular- 
ly free from blind faith in communism or any other 
ideology. Soviet reality demands of everyone who 
assumes an even moderately exposed position—say, from 
schoolteacher upward—a carefully calculating cynicism. 
Blind faith might easily trap one into a fatal ideo- 
logical error. 

This does not mean that the average politically 
aroused young Russian is consciously opposed to his 
Government. It does mean that the support he gives 
to communism is motivated less by fundamental be- 
liefs (from which it would be difficult to convert him) 
than by cool considerations of personal and national 
interest. He is theresore latently ready to be convinced 
that his personal and national interests could be bet- 
ter served by some other system. 

Another characteristic of the second Soviet genera- 
tion arises from the fact that most of its members 
find themselves in an established social pattern. The 
signs of a new class and caste consciousness are mani- 
fold and were, in fact, evident even before the war. 
By 1939, for example, the word kolkhoznik (collec- 
tivized farmer) had acquired the same overtone of 
contempt formerly found in the word muzhik (peas- 
ant). 

The formation and consolidation of a new Soviet 
aristocracy makes clear that one of the main drives 
behind the Bolshevist Revolution, and particularly be- 
hind the struggle to “build socialism in one country,” 
was the opening up of vast opportunities to a new 
group of citizens. Many, perhaps even most, of the 
older generation of thinking followers of the commu- 
nist movement were motivated by the obvious op- 
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portunities for advancement in the new society. And 
many, perhaps most, of the well established members 
of the new Soviet aristocracy are people who owe 
their careers exclusively to the Soviet state. For them 
the choice between the old and the new was easy; 
the new with all its shortcomings was still the magic 
carpet on which they were wafted out of obscurity 
into an exhilarating if uneasy prominence. 

The second Soviet generation displays quite a dif- 
ferent attitude. It neither knows nor cares much 
whether Tsarist Russia was a good or bad place to 
live. Its members have no time for such academic ques- 
tions. The degree to which present-day Soviet reality 
meets their needs and satisfies their ambitions is all 
that matters—and Soviet reality offers more than ade- 
quate grounds for constant, if guarded, criticism. 

The most active section of the new generation is 
the people who, having grown up under the slogan 
“Reach and Surpass,” and having thus acquired the 
habit of thinking of the West as ahead of Soviet real- 


ity, have since discovered through their military tours 
that neither “reaching” nor “surpassing” has been any- 
where near realized. These are the people at whom the 
campaign against cosmopolitanism is primarily direct- 
ed; and the intensity and scope of the campaign is a 
measure of the danger which the Politburo believes 
to be latent in this group. 

The great majority of the followers of General 
Vlasov (prisoners of war who wanted to fight against 
the Soviet regime in World War II) were members 
of this active section of the second Soviet generation. 
They had had the full Soviet educational treatment, yet 
they seized the first available opportunity to take up 
arms against communism. 

All this is not to say that the Soviet system is tot- 
tering on the brink of collapse. But it does permit 
the conclusion that the number of potential allies of 
the free world inside the Soviet Union and especially 
among the second Soviet generation is much larger 
than is generally supposed. 


THE WRONG KIND OF THRIFT 


Puc. E. BEAEPHMKOBA 


nponacrs ne faer! 


HE TA 3HOHOMUHA 


— VUulb, 2XOHOMHbIN Haw NpeAKonxo3al Hw OAHOK OxanKe ceHa 


— Eweé Begs on ceHo KOpose Be3ét! 


From Krokodil (Moscow), January 20, 1952 


“Look how thrifty the chairman of our collective farm is! He doesn’t lose a single armful of bay!” 
"Sure, because this load is going to his own cows!” 
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Latvinov’s Political Testament 


Editor's Note: On June 18, 1946, about two months before his 
final dismissal from Soviet Government service was announced, 
Deputy Foreign Minister Maxim Litvinov received the Amer- 
ican correspondent, Richard Hottelet, in his office and pro- 
ceeded to give him an amazing and frightening interview. 
Although Litvinov made no request that the interview not be 
published, Hortelet decided that publication would mean Litvi- 
nov's death as a traitor, Hottelet communicated the contents 
of the interview to the American Embassy but withheld it 
from publication until after Litvinov’s death was announced 
on January 2, 1952. 

Exactly what motivated Litvinov, who had served the Bolshe- 
vist regime ably and to all appearances with complete loyalty, 
to end his diplomatic career with an urgent warning to the 
world against Soviet intentions may never be known. Hot- 
telet concludes that this interview is Litvinov’s ‘“‘political 
testament” and that “it was in all likelihood his sheer humanity 
which moved him to cry out in alarm against the Soviet 
machine's design to dominate the globe.” 

Below is a condensation of Hottelet’s dramatic account 
of the interview, which appeared in The Washington Post, 
January 21-25, 1952. Copyright by United Features Syndicate. 


HOTTELET: What do you think of the current inter- 
national situation ? 


LITVINOV: The outlook is very bad. It seems as 
though the differences between the So- 
viet Union and the West have gone too 
far to be reconciled. 

There once seemed a chance that the 
two worlds would be allowed to exist 
side by side, but that is obviously no 
longer the case. There has been a re- 
turn in Russia to the outmoded con- 
cept of security in terms of territory— 
the more you have, the safer you are. 


HOTTELET: Why should this be so? Didn't the 
victorious wartime alliance point the 
way to collective security? You, your- 
self, for many years urged such a pol- 
icy. Is there no hope that the United 
Nations will bring it about? | 


LITVINOV: As far as I am concerned, the root cause 
is the ideological conception prevailing 
here that conflict between the commu- 
nist and capitalist worlds is inevitable... 
As for the United Nations, it is not 
unreasonable for Russia to be suspicious 
of any forum in which she would con- 
stantly be outvoted. 


HOTTELET: 


LITVINOV: 


HOTTELET: 


LITVINOV: 


HOTTELET: 


LITVINOV: 


HOTTELET: 


LITVINOV: 


How, would you say, could this present 
chasm be bridged? 


I have some ideas, but I won't give 
them until they call on me. [‘‘They,” 
Hottelet noted, obviously referred to 
the men in the Kremlin.}] And they 
will certainly not call on me. 


Suppose the West were suddenly to give 
in and grant all of Moscow's demands 
regarding Trieste, the Italian colonies, 
the Danube River, and the rest. Would 
that lead to good will and an easing of 
the present tension ? 


It would lead to the West's being faced, 
after a more or less short time, with 
the next series of demands. 


What are the chances of postponing 
conflict between Moscow and the West 
long enough to allow new and younger 
men, who are not laboring under the 
obsolete geographical concept of secu- 
rity, to grow up and take over? 


What difference does it make, if the 
young men are educated intensively in 
the precise spirit of the old? 


Suppose the Russian people were to be 
convinced that the Kremlin's policy is 
driving Russia and the world toward in- 
evitable ruin, might not their despair 
stir up internal opposition ? 


You were a reporter in Germany. You 
know something of what life is like 
under a dictatorship. 

We must not forget that the German 
people did not revolt even in the face 
of the most dreadful and hopeless pun- 
ishment. In 1792, the French people 
could storm arsenals, grab muskets, and 
make revolution. But today the people 
would need artillery, tanks, radio sta- 
tions, printing presses—all of which 
are held tightly in the hands of any 
totalitarian state. 
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Soviet Literature: 35 Years of Purge (I) 


By Vera Alexandrova 


Editor's Note: We present the first of two articles by a well 
known Russian critic on the impact of totalitarianism on Soviet 
literature. Vera Alexandrova has been a regular contributor of 
literary comment to Russian emigre periodicals for three dec- 
ades. She recently participated in Columbia University’s Re- 
search in Contemporary Cultures and served as a consultant to 
Studies in Soviet Culture at the American Museum of Natural 
History. At present she is editor-in-chief of the Chekhov Pub- 
lishing House in New York. 


The Taming of the Bird 


TUDENTS of Soviet life often remark that the 

nature of available material makes their task extraor- 
dinarily difficult. It is not only incomplete, but is so 
composed as to suggest conclusions favorable to the 
Soviet regime—a regime bent on concealing the real 
state of affairs. 

There is no reason to deny these assertions. There 
are, however, domains where the possibilities of dis- 
torting reality by means of “controls” over the mate- 
rial are limited, especially if the material is not a 
constant quantity. 

In this sense, the most instructive domain is litera- 
ture and literary criticism. Quite early, almost from 
the time literary works reflecting the Revolution and 
the Civil War of 1917-21 first began to appear, they 
received the close attention not only of literary critics, 
but also of the leaders of the Communist Party. Thus, 
the tentative “history” of the most recent literature 
was undertaken by Trotsky as early as 1923 in his 
book, Literatura i revolyutsia (Literature and Revo- 
lution). Many of his judgments today appear obso- 
lete. But the book remains interesting even now be- 
cause it enables the student to understand the reasons 
which caused political leaders to show so much concern 
for literature. 


The songbird of poetry [Trotsky wrote]—like the bird of 
wisdom, the owl—makes its presence known only after sunsct. 
During the day work is done; in the twilight, feeling and 
intelligence begin to take stock of what has been achieved. 


The leaders of the October Revolution were well 
aware of the real state of mind of the country; they 
knew that victory in the Civil War was the result of 
a fierce struggle, and that in the course of the Revolu- 
tion the Communist Party had met and continued to 
meet with considerable resistance in the country. The 
party leaders instinctively felt that they would be un- 
able to rule effectively over the arts. And they also 
understood that literature would reflect the intimate 
meaning of historical events, that it would perform 
the ultimate appraisal of these events. 


Georgy Gorbachov’s Essays om Contemporary 
Literature (Gosudarstvennoye Izdatelstvo, Moscow, 
1924) very clearly treats literature as something difh- 
cult to control. The author, a well-known literary 
critic of the Twenties, was a Communist and a profes- 
sor of literature at the University of Leningrad. (For 
having belonged to the “left opposition,” he was 
later declared “an enemy of the people.’’) In his 
book, Gorbachov complains that while battles are 
fought, “the Muse of history and her daughter, the 
Muse of artistic narrative, keep silence’; they begin 
to speak only after the end of the fighting. 

This fundamental awareness that “the songbird of 
poetry” cannot be ordered to sing what the regime 
needs led from the very start to a dual attitude on 
the part of the political leaders of the Revolution 
toward writers and poets. On one hand, there was 
intense interest; on the other hand, distrust and a 
desire to discredit the evidence of those authors who 
depicted the seamy side of the Revolution. 

Only in the light of this fact can we understand 
the relationship which arose between the leaders of 
the Soviet state and the writers. This relationship 
finally ended in the complete subordination of even 
belles-lettres to the directives of “the Party and the 
Government.” 

This subordination found its fullest expression in 
the resolution of the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U. of August 14, 1946.1 By way of commentary 
on this Resolution, the late secretary of the Central 
Committee, A. A. Zhdanov, declared at a meeting of 
party activists in Leningrad: 


A writer cannot trail along in the wake of events; it is his 
duty to march in the front ranks, indicating to the people the 
path of its development. . . . Soviet writers and all ideological 
workers are placed in the first line of fire. [Writers who shy 
away from this task] will inevitably be retired. . . . We are 
under no obligation to offer a place in our literature for 
tastes and customs which have nothing in common with the 
morals and qualities of Soviet people.* 


The opinions expressed by Zhdanov in his address 
were soon accepted as a guiding principle; literary 
critics and leading writers had to popularize them. 
“Our art is not a museum of historical weapons but 
an arsenal for war,’ declared Konstantin Simonov at 
a meeting of theater personnel and playwrights in 
Moscow in November, 1946.3 The same idea was ex- 
pressed by the secretary of the Central Committee of 


Kultura i zhizn’, August 20, 19-46. 
2 Pravda, September 21, 1946. 
3 Literaturnaya gazeta, November 23, 1946. 
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the Komsomol, A. Mikhailov, who stated in March, 
1947, at a meeting of young writers: 


Literature is a soldier forever ready for combat with the 
enemy. It has no place, and can have none, in the rear; it is 
always at the front line. . . . It is the weapon of the party, 
always sharp, always active; it never rests in the sheath or in 
the arsenal.* 


It took the leaders of the Communist Party thirty 
years to forge the “songbird of poetry’ into a “party 
weapon.” Yet even today the party is not convinced 
that it has solved the problem. The reforged weapon 
occasionally emits hoarse sounds which resemble the 
song of a tortured bird. At the sound of this suspicious 
chirping, the official critics invariably become alarmed. 
How could the given writer or poet allow such “gross 
political errors” in his work? 

To show how the process of enslavement of litera- 
ture was actually carried through, and how it affected 
the fate of Soviet writers, is the purpose of this article. 


The Hunt of the Serapionites 


OON after the end of the Civil War, the Soviet 
literary arena was crowded with writers and poets. 

Although a number of well-known authors of the 
pre-Revolutionary period (Bunin, Kuprin, Merezhkov- 
sky, and others) took refuge abroad, many others— 
Blok, Akhmatova, Gumilev, Sologub—remained. How- 
ever, “new words” were expected, not from the old 
literary leaders, but from the young generation of writ- 
ers. Youth flocked to literature in large numbers, but 
in the beginning they were more concerned with dis- 
cussions on the tasks of revolutionary literature, on 
establishing literary organizations, and on breaking 
with the past, than with creative work. Many literary 
groups sprang up; there was Proletkult,5 directly sub- 
sidized by the Government; there were Kuznitsa (The 
Forge) ; O&tyabr’ ; the futurists; L.E.F. ;* the imagists ; 
the constructivists; the nonparty writers whom Trotsky 
nonchalantly dubbed “‘fellow-travelers,” and many 
others. 

Of these numerous groups the Society of Young 
Writers—Serapionovy Bratya (The Serapion Brethren) 
—attracted attention as early as 1920. It was quick to 
publish the first collection of stories dealing with the 
Revolution (L. Lunts, V. Ivanov, V. Kaverin, M. 
Zoshchenko, K. Fedin). Lunts, who died early, ex- 
pressed the literary creed of this group most clearly: 


4 Literaturnaya gazeta, March 8, 1947. 


5 Proletkult, an abbreviation derived from the equivalents of 
“Proletarian Culture,” designated an organization created in 
Petrograd in 1918 with many branch sections throughout the 
country. Its main task was to help in the creation of a complete- 
ly new class culture which would express the morality, esthetics, 
and way of life of the proletariat. 


6 Levy front iskusstva (The Leftist Front of Art). 
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It does not matter to us whom Blok, the poet and author 
of Twelve, favored, or whose side Bunin, the author of 
The Gentleman from San Francisco, was on. The storming of 
Kronstadt and the seizure of Perekop, the “Ice Campaign” 
and the guerrilla war in Siberia, all these events equally 
deserve to be sung of.7 

Lev Lunts sought to prove that Russian literary prose 
had been ailing for a long time. 

It has become a mere reflection of ideologies; only the 
mechanics of plot can save it. . . . The tradition of the plot 
is in the West; we must bring it from there.§ 

It is no mere accident that during the literary purge 
of 1946, at the meeting of party activists, Zhdanov at- 
tacked the “Serapion Brethren” so violently, even though 
nearly a quarter of a century had elapsed since their 
time. Soon after the end of World War II it had be- 
come clear that the military collaboration between the 
Soviet Union and the democratic countries produced 
intensified pro-Western sympathies among Soviet citi- 
zens. “The party and the Government” realized the 
dangers to it inherent in the growth of these tenden- 
cies. As the purge proceeded, it was revealed that soon 
after the war “dozens of plays by foreign authors ap- 
peared on the theatrical market with incredible rapid- 
ity” and that the drama section of the Writers’ Union 
had discussed the question of “rapprochement with 
Western culture.”® To widen the scope of the accusa- 
tion, servile “ideological workers” turned to a study 
of the literary past, and discovered in dust-covered 
editions of the Twenties utterances of the Serapionites 
which betrayed their sympathies for Western literature. 
Mikhail Zoshchenko, the most popular Soviet humorist, 
and the only surviving member of the group who had 
remained true to himself, became the scapegoat. 


Zoshchenko was born in 1895, the son of an artist. 
He went to school in St. Petersburg, and after gradu- 
ating from gimnazia, entered the law school of St. 
Petersburg University. A year later he was expelled for 
non-payment of tuition and became a railroad ticket in- 
spector. The First World War put an end to this 
career; he was inducted into the army. During the wer 
years at the front he was wounded and gassed. Zosh- 
chenko tried his hand at many professions before turn- 
ing to literature: he was a Red Army soldier, an agent 
of the criminal police, an instructor in rabbit and poul- 
try raising, a senior militiaman, and a shoemaker. 

During the 1946 purge, the principal accusation 
against Zoshchenko was founded on his satirical short 
story, “The Adventures of a Monkey.” In it, a monkey 
escapes from a zoo; after a few disagreeable experi- 
ences with Soviet realities, the monkey concludes that 

7 Pochemu my Serapionovy Bratya? (Why Are We the Ser- 
apion Brethren?) The references are to the great battles of the 
Civil War. 

8 Na Zapad (Westward). 

®See “Voprosy dramaturgii na XII plenume Soyuza pisate- 
lei,” Oktyabr’, February, 1949. 
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it is easier to live at the zoo than in Soviet society. 
Eventually a kind youngster takes pity on the forlorn 
creature, feeds and shelters it, and convinces his fellow 
citizens that a monkey, too, can acquire the proper 
manners if treated with sympathy. The inference Zhda- 
nov drew from the story was that 


. . Zoshchenko has presented a deliberately deformed and 
vulgar caricature of the life of the Soviet people in order to have 
the monkey pronounce the vile, poisonous, anti-Soviet maxim 
that it is better to live in a zoo than to be at liberty, and that 
it is easier to breathe in a cage than among Soviet people.1° 


After giving this interpretation to Zoshchenko’s humor- 
ous story, Zhdanov sternly asked his hushed audience: 


Why do you allow Zoshchenko to walk in the gardens and 
parks of Leningrad’s literature? . . . Who was Zoshchenko 
in the past? He was one of the organizers of the literary group 
known as the “Serapion Brethren.” 


And these “Serapion Brethren” were guilty of two 
crimes: From the outset they demanded freedom for 
creative work and insisted th.t it was necessary to 
Jearn from Western writers. It is therefore in the 
writing of the Serapionites that one must seek the 
roots of the “infection’”” which manifested itself after 
nearly a quarter of a century when, in 1946, “the lit- 
erary magazines of Leningrad became interested in the 
base contemporary bourgeois literature of the West.” 
To substantiate his charge, Zhdanov quoted from the 
“Declaration” of the Serapionites written by the late 
Lunts: 


We have gathered in times of powerful revolutionary politi- 
cal tension. ‘He who is not with us is against us,” we are 
told from right and left. On whose side are you, “Serapion 
Brethren’? Are you with the Communists or against them, 
for the Revolution or against the Revolution? We are with 
the hermit Serapion. The public has ruled too long and too 
unbearably over Russian literature. . .. We do not want any 
utilitarianism. We do not write for propaganda.14 


The literary authorities conceived an antipathy for 
Zoshchenko from his first appearance in literature. 
Zoshchenko not only ridiculed the revolutionary 
“bombast”’ and the old and new “bourgeois,” but he 
also produced a good deal of serious comment on the 
tasks of literature, calling himself a “‘realist,” even a 
“naturalist,” and asserting that the “naturalist school 
is the only honest one.’’!? It is obvious why already 
in the late Twenties, Zoshchenko’s opinions met with 
the condemnation of official critics. But in those years 
it was impossible to shut his mouth and oust him from 
the Writers’ Union, as was done after Zhdanov’s ad- 
dress. The whole country was then laughing over 
Zoshchenko’s stories; he may well have been the most 
popular Soviet writer. Many leaders of Soviet policy 


10 Pravda, September 21, 1946. 
11 Literaturnye zapiski, 1922, no. 3. 


12 See Zoshchenko’s story Vesyoloye priklyuchenie (A Merry 
Adventure). 


embellishec| their speeches with Zoshchenko’s bons 
mots and aphorisms. 


"THE famous poet Anna Akhmatova was also one 

of the first victims of the 1946 purge. Her name 
appeared next to Zoshchenko’s in the resolution of 
the Central Committee of August 14. Akhmatova be- 
longed to the older generation of poets who made 
their reputation before the Revolution. Her poems— 
Vecher (Evening) and Chetki (Beads)—were the de- 
light of young people before the First World War 
and the Revolution. Despite the tenderness of her 
lytic poetry, Akhmatova was also concerned with great 
historical events. The lines she wrote in connection 
with the beginning of the First World War, In Mem- 
ory of July 19, 1914, proved prophetic. Though by her 
tastes and education Akhmatova (who was born in 
1888, the daughter of a naval officer) stood aloof from 
the fermenting life of the Russian intelligentsia, she 
showed sincere sympathy for the Revolution, to which 
she devoted this verse: 


Everything is stolen, betrayed, and sold. 
Death’s black wing is fluttering about. 
Everything is starving with hungry longing. 
Where, then, is the light coming from? 


Soon, however, her name disappeared from Soviet 
magazines. As the wife of the poet Nikolai Gumilev, 
who had allegedy taken part in a conspiracy and was 
shot in 1921, she was forced to keep silence. Though 
Akhmatova had divorced Gumilev before the Revolu- 
tion, the fact that she had been his wife was enough 
to close to her all printing houses and magazines. For 
about twenty years her name did not appear in print. 
Only in 1940, through the intercession of a few en- 
thusiasts of her poetry, was she allowed to publish one 
volume of verse, which included some new poems writ- 
ten in the years of her enforced silence. The book was 
sold out almost immediately and Akhmatova was re- 
admitted into the ‘Soviet literary family.” During the 
Second World War and the blockade of Leningrad, 
Akhmatova’s verses were quoted by Soviet critics as 
examples of real patriotism. Her poem Muzhestvo (For- 
titude) was published in Pravda (March 8, 1942). The 
most remarkable fact about her popularity was that it was 
not the result of having adjusted to the requirements 
of the regime, but rather of having remained true to 
her own ideals. This quiet faithfulness to the ideals 
of the free poet was the very reason why the ire of 
the Communist Party turned against her. In his above- 
mentioned address, Zhdanov did not hesitate to de- 
scribe Akhmatova as “‘a frantic little lady.” The reso- 
lution of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of August 14, 1946, termed Akhmatova “a 
typical representative of that empty life, devoid of 
ideals, which is alien to our people.” 
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The work of Akhmatova [Zhdanov said in his address] is 
a thing of the forgotten past; it has no relevance to our Soviet 
life, and it cannot be suffered on the pages of our magazines. 
Our literature is not a private business designed to cater to 
various literary tastes. [Works like the poems of Akhmatova 
or the stories of Zoshchenko] can only spread despondency, 
depression, pessimism, a wish to get away from the vital 
problems of public life. 


NE other Serapionite deserves special mention. He 

is Yevgeny Zamyatin, who died in 1937 in Paris 

as a lonely emigré. Zamyatin was the inspirer of the 

“Serapion Brethren” and exercised a great influence on 
the group. 

Yevgeny Zamyatin, born in 1884, attracted the atten- 
tion of literary critics long before the outbreak of the 
First World War. As a university student he took part 
in the revolutionary movement; he had even been a 
Bolshevik.! This did not prevent Zamyatin from bril- 
liantly graduating from the St. Petersburg Polytechnical 
Institute. After graduation he remained on the faculty 
of the department of shipbuilding. Having completed 
his studies, and no longer interested in politics, Zamya- 
tin began to write. His story At the World’s End 
(1913) attracted the notice not only of literary critics 
but also of the Tsarist censorship. Zamyatin was 
brought to trial for “slandcring’’ Russian officers. (In 
his story, Zainyatin had depicted the life of army of- 
ficers in a faraway Siberian province.) The court 
acquitted him. In 1916, Zamyatin was sent on a mis- 
sion to England, where he was to participate in the 
construction of the first Russian ice-breaker, Alexander 
Nevsky.1* Toward the end of 1917, Zamyatin returned 
to Petrograd. 

Intellectually and emotionally, Zamyatin sympathized 
with the Revolution, but he became disgusted quite 
early with the prevarication and hypocrisy of the new 
regime's official ideologists. As the years passed, this 
feeling grew in him. In the beginning, Zamyatin had 
been absorbed in his work. He delivered lectures on 
the technique of artistic prose; he worked at the 
“House of the Arts,” was elected a member (later 
president) of the administration of the All-Russian 
Union of Writers, and wrote a great deal. His short 
stories, brief and full of content, brilliantly rendered 
the unique atmosphere of the early stage of the Octo- 
ber Revolution (The Dragon, Mamai, The Cave, A 
Tale About the Most Important, and others). 

Zainyatin was not content merely to describe events 
in an artistic way. As a political journalist, he tried to 
understand their meaning. In his article, “On Things 
Current and Contemporary” (Russky Sovremennik, 
1924), he wrote: 

13Jn his autobiography, which he contributed to the volume 
Pisatcli (Writers), published in Moscow in 1926, Zamyatin 
asserted that he was ‘‘no longer a Bolshevik”! 


1* The ship was renamed Lenin after the Revolution; in 
World War II, it got back its old name. 
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Truth—that 1s wnat contemporary literature is short on. The 
writer has become accustomed to lying, to speaking with cau- 
tion and apprehension. 


Zamyatin called upon the writers not to serve the 
cause of the transient “today,” but to think in the 
larger terms of their contemporary epoch; he asserted 
that “our descendants will learn the real body of our 
truth only from works that breathe the spirit of the 
contemporary epoch, with both its repulsive and beauti- 
ful sides.” Zamyatin’s sincere, straightforward, and 
independent character was not one to please the coun- 
try’s leaders. Official critics began to accuse him of 
painting in his works a false picture of the Revolution, 
of presenting it as a “‘spontaneous’’ movement, whereas 
“in actual fact’ it was headed by the Bolsheviks. The 
critics’ tone soon became sharper, and Zamyatin was 
accused of being tainted with “bourgeois” ideology. 
Magazines accepted his works ever more rarely. Zamya- 
tin’s situation grew increasingly difficult ; coward the end 
of 1929, he left the Soviet Union and settled in Paris. 

Zamyatin’s departure was hastened by a conflict 
which became fairly widely known. In 1928, the Rus- 
sian emigré magazine Volya Rossii in Prague had pub- 
lished an abridged version of Zamyatin’s novel My 
(We), which had been rejected by Soviet publishers and 
magazines, This was one of Zamyatin’s most remark- 
able works.'® Completed in 1922, its subject and treat- 
ment in many respects anticipated the late George 
Orwell's novel, 1984. We takes us into the twenty-sixth 
century; the setting is-a “Single State” engaged in a 
colossal construction project. From entries in the diary 
of one of the citizens we learn what life is like in this 
state. ‘The whole profound meaning” of this life con- 
sists in absolute obedience, in “ideal un-freedom’’; 
everything is regulated by the officials of the Single 
State. Even poetry has changed its essence; it no longer 
is “the irresponsible whistling of a nightingale”; 
“poetry is state service, it is a commodity.” Every year 
at the ‘Festival of Unanimity,” elections of the head 
of the Single State are held. Contrary to the procedure 
in the “archaic democracies,” the election lasts only 
five minutes. The same universally accepted leader, 
called “The Benefactor,” is invariably re-elected. Yet 
suddenly an uprising takes place in this harmonious 
community: one of the women citizens declares that 
she does not want to love the man assigned to her by 
state officials; that she does not wish to admire the 
“construction,” because she prefers the architecture of 
the epoch when the world was still stagnating in 
“anarchical darkness.” The rebellious woman finds 
followers who join her in raising the banner of revolt. 
The author of the diary is in sympathy with the revo- 


(Continued on page 22) 


15For an excerpt from the novel, see pp. 25 to 27 of this 
issue. 
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(Continued from page 20) 


lutionary leader; yet at the last minute he becomes 
afraid of his own temerity, and betrays the woman. 
The Single State executes her and easily puts down 
the revolt. 

In the person of the revolutionary woman, Zamyatin 
embodied his own longing for creative and political 
freedom and his protest against the horror of the 
octopus state. Seen against the background of the subse- 
quent evolution of the Soviet state, the novel We 
acquires a particular timeliness. Though it was never 
printed in the Soviet Union (type set at a printing 
shop was discarded), the text was brought to the 
United States and the novel published in an English 
translation in 1924. The English version was then 
translated into Czech and French; the Czech version 
was retranslated into Russian without Zamyatin’s 
knowledge; and the new Russian version appeared in 
Volya Rossii. Nevertheless, Zamyatin was not arrested, 
but allowed to leave the Soviet Union—something which 
would be inconceivable today. 


In Paris, Zamyatin lived a solitary life, contributing — 


articles on contemporary Soviet literature to French 
magazines. Abroad he wrote the novel God’s Scourge, 
whose setting is the early medieval Great Migrations. 
Postwar school books of Soviet literature make no 
mention of either Zamyatin or Zoshchenko or of the 
“Serapion Brethren.” More than that: the very men- 
tion of their names—like the names of those who were 
declared “enemies of the people” at the Moscow trials 
(1936-38) —today evokes protests from the official critics 
and literary experts. 

A striking illustration of this attitude is afforded by 
the article, “Russian Literature in a Distorting Mirror”’ 
(Izvestia, October 19, 1947), by Tamara Motyleva, 
professor of Jiterature. The article is directed against 
American specialists in Russian literature, and particu- 
larly against Professor Ernest J. Simmons of Columbia 
University. The pretext for the attack on Professor 
Simmons was his booklet Outline of Russian Literature 
(Cornell University Press, 1944). Earlier, his Outline 
had been accorded a flattering reception by the Soviet 
press; but that was during the war. In 1947, at the 
height of the cultural purge, the situation was entirely 
different. “‘It is difficult to say which prevails: ignorant 
familiarity or deliberate falsehood,” Motyleva said 
about the booklet, calling its author ‘‘a learned servant 
of the Yellow Devil” and “a servant of the dollar.” 
The basic thesis of Motyleva’s article is that “the his- 
tory of Russian literature serves as the arena for a 
subtle, complex, and fundamentally very hostile anti- 
Soviet propaganda.” In this propaganda, the analysis 
of Russian writers acquires ‘‘a clearly political charac- 
ter.” A glance at Simmons’ Outline easily explains the 
causes of the Soviet literary expert’s ire. In contradis- 
tinction to Soviet literary critics, Simmons remembers 
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old books on Soviet literature; naturally he includes 
the “Serapion Brethren,” and other writers whose 
names were later struck from Soviet textbooks. Moty- 
leva does not even conceal the fact that this is the 
reason for her wrs.h: 


Simmons returns with remarkable insistence to persons who 
have long ago been unmasked as enemies of the Soviet people 
and later thrown overboard from Soviet life. Apparently they 
are the ones whom he regards as typical representatives of 
Soviet literature and literary criticism. 


Three names mentioned in Simmons’ Outline but 
absent from present-day textbooks of Soviet literature’® 
deserve particular attention. They are Boris Pilnyak, 
Isaak Babel’, and Alexander Tarasov-Rodionov. 


Three Great Writers Silenced 


| age Piinyak made his appearance in literature 
on the eve of the Revolution, bringing with him 
an excellent knowledge of life in Russian provincial 
towns. Pilnyak (his real name was Vogau) was born 
in Mozhaysk, in 1894. His father, a physician in the 
service of the zemstvo (rural self-government in pre- 
Revolutionary Russia) was a descendant of the German 
colonists of the Volga region; his mother came from an 
old family of merchants established in Saratov. In the 
1922 novel Goly god (Naked Year), Pilnyak made the 
first attempt to show how the Revolution was received 
by the inhabitants of the provinces. The author is not 
interested in individuals, though many active people 
move through the pages of the novel. His subject is the 
Revolution itself. Wealthy merchants curse it; beggarly 
devotees prophesy about it; princes, intellectuals, crafts- 
men, workers, and peasants seek its meaning. Though 
the novel is overloaded with discussion, it holds the at- 
tention of the reader right to the end because it conveys 
the atmosphere of the first years after the overthrow of 
Tsarism and shows a living fragment of provincial 
Russia, which emerged ‘‘right from the seventeenth 
century” to “make its history.” Not in vain was the 
novel translated into many European languages. In the 
first post-Revolutionary years, Pilnyak was one of the 
best known Soviet writers. True, communist literary 
critics, beginning with Trotsky, sought to unmask the 
“reactionary” character of Pilnyak’s philosophy of his- 
tory; yet nobody denied his significance as a writer. 
Pilnyak’s disgrace came suddenly, as a result of his 
story, Povest’ o Nepogashennoi Lunye (Tale of the 
Unfading Moon). The subject of the story was fur- 
nished by the incident of Frunze, the Commissar of 
War, who was operated upon despite the warnings of 
some of his physicians. The decision to submit to the 
surgical knife was made by the Politburo. Frunze died, 
and rumors had it that Stalin, an old adversary of his, 


16 For example, Professor L. Timofeyev’s Sovremennaya lit- 
eratura (Contemporary Literature), Moscow, 1946. 
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was the one who allegedly convinced him of the neces- 
sity of the fatal operation, thus virtually sealing his fate. 
The protagonist of Pilnyak’s story is army commander 
Gavrilov. He also dies of a trifiing operation which he 
has to undergo on orders from 2 mysterious higher au- 
thority. In the preface to the story, Pilnyak pointed out 
that his story had nothing whatsoever to do with the 
rumors which had surrounded the death of Frunze; but 
this preface or.ly served to intensify the storm. The story 
was branded “‘a gross political mistake,” and the doors 
of all magazines were slammed shut to Pilnyak. The 
issue of Novy Mir in which Pilnyak’s story appeared was 
confiscated on the day of publication and reissued with- 
out the obnoxious piece. Since foreign subscribers re- 
ceived the expurgated version, the original issue is now 
very rare; the only copy known abroad is in France. 

Thanks to his friendly connections with people at 
higher political levels, Pilnyak was, after some time, 
again allowed to publish his writings. But soon he again 
incurred disfavor. It was 1929, when the peasantry was 
living under a reign of terror and the authorities were 
smashing the “left opposition.” At that moment Pilnyak 
produced his story Krasnoye Derevo (The Red Tree), 
in which he described with irony, but also with sym- 
pathy, a group of leftist Communists expelled from the 
party back in 1921. Pilnyak depicted them as a group of 
fanatic madmen whose wives had left them and who 
were living in a tumble-down brick factory somewhere 
in the remote provinces. The Red Tree was not accepted 
by the magazine to which Pilnyak was a contributor. But 
in those years, relations with Western Europe were not 
broken, and Pilnyak sent his manuscript to the Petropol 
publishing house in Berlin where it was published. A 
new campaign was thereupon launched against Pilnyak ; 
this time it became so violent that Gorky, just back from 
Italy, felt it necessary to speak out in his defense. In 
his article On Waste of Energy, Gorky wrote: 


Pilnyak was penalized for his action too severely; his pun- 
ishment, as it were, wipes out ‘his merits in the domain of 
Soviet literature. . . . All my life I have fought for a cautious 
approach to an individual, and I think this fight should be 
intensified in our own time and in our surroundings. ... We 
have contracted the stupid habit of pulling people up onto a 
pedestal, and after some time, hurling them down into the 
dust and mud, I shall refrain from giving illustrations of this 
absurd and cruel treatment. We are all familiar with examples 
of it. They remind me of the “mob justice’’ administered to 
thieves in 1917-18; it produced infamous dramas whose au- 
thors were the citizens themselves. One is importunately re- 
minded of these philistine, bourgeois, lupine baitings of human 
beings each time one sees how willingly and voluptuously 
everybody falls upon one man in order to annihilate the 
blunderer and take his place.17 


Political leaders paid court to Gorky after his final 


return to the Soviet Union; his opinions were taken 
into consideration. The badgering of Pilnyak soon 


17 Maxim Gorky, O literature (About Literature), Moscow, 
1935. 


ceased, But, alas, he did not outlive Gorky by many 
years. Pilnyak, who maintained friendly relations with 
several noted protagonists of the October Revolution 
(in particular with Karl Radek and officers in Tukha- 
chevsky’s group) was arrested in 1937 and declared 
“a vicious enemy of the people.” He has never been 
heard from since. 


HE life of one of the most talented ‘fellow trav- 

elers’’ and pioneers of Soviet literature, Isaak 
Babel’, was no less tragic. Babel’ was made famous by 
his collection of stories called Konarmia (Cavalry 
Army), published in 1924. He was born in Odessa 
in 1894. Gorky introduced him into Russian literature 
by publishing, in 1916, his first stories in his magazine 
Letopis’ (Chronicle). Gorky immediately sensed Bab- 
el’s talent, but advised him first to “see the world” and 
to mingle with people. From 1917 to 1924, Babel’ 
was successively a soldier at the Rumanian front, an 
official at the People’s Commissariat of Education, a 
member of military expeditions, and even a worker of 
the Cheka, His first stories published in the magazine 
L.E.F.18 attracted the attention of literary critics. V. 
Polonsky (first editor of Novy Mir and later, after the 
downfall of Voronsky, of Krasnaya Nov’) wrote about 
Babel’: 


I read and reread Konarmia. An amazing book, probably the 
most remarkable book of the iast decade. Some of its pages are 
so perfect that it will lose nothing of its luster beside the best 
works of European literature.19 

Babel’s short stories collected in Odesskie rasskazy 
(Tales from Odessa) show equal talent. In these sto- 
ries, the author describes the adventures of the thief 
and bandit Benya Krik, ‘‘the king of the Moldavanka.” 
However, soon after the publication of Tales from 
Odessa, Babel’ stopped writing. The causes of Babel’s 
silence were more complex than those which accounted 
for the silence of other Soviet authors. Of course, like 
all the others, Babel’, too, was often badgered as a 
suspicious writer, a representative of “petty bourgeois 
forces.” But Babel’ stopped writing because he did not 
want to submit to the demands of the literary authori- 
ties. When he was subjected to particularly strong 
pressure in the early Thirties, Babel’ produced the 
play Maria, which dealt with life in a collective farm 
village; then he again lapsed into silence. His name was 
mentioned for the last time in Literaturnaya gazeta on 
December 31, 1938. On New Year's Eve, Literaturnaya 
gazeta usually publishes articles by noted writers express- 
ing their New Year's wishes. In his article, Babel’ wrote: 

In 1939, I would like to see in our book stores a cheap and 
complete edition of Leo Tolstoi’s works. It is nearly impossible 


18 See footnote 6. 


18V. Polonsky: O sovremennoy literature (On Contemporary 
Literature), Moscow, State Publishing House, 1929. 
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to get them. The shortage is obvious. And yet I know from 
experience that with the passage of the years, the beauty and 
the truth of these books becomes ever more irresistible. 


Rumors spread abroad that in 1940 Babel’ was 
arrested and that he died in prison; it has proved 
impossible to verify these reports. Yet, since 1940 
his name has disappeared from the Soviet press; and 
it is not mentioned in postwar textbooks of Soviet 
literature. 


” is an error to believe that the ‘purges’ to which 

Soviet literature has been regularly subjected have 
hit the nonparty writers harder than others. Since the 
middle Thirties, and particularly in the most recent 
period, authors who are party members have become 
victims of the ‘purges’ in increasing numbers. One 
of the most striking illustrations of this trend has been 
the fate of Alexander Tarasov-Rodionov, a highly pop- 
ular author of the group of “proletarian writers.” 
Tarasov-Rodionov was born in 1885, in Kazan’, into 
the family of a land surveyor. He became an early 
adherent of the revolutionary movement; soon after 
his first arrest in a 1905 student demonstration, he 
joined the Bolshevist Party. In the period between the 
two Revolutions (1905-1917), he was employed as 
an agent by the Agricultural Society in Omsk. He was 
drafted and, having graduated from military school, 
received a commission. As a member of the Bolshevist 
Party, he took an active part in the 1917 Revolution. 
After the Red victory in the Civil War, Tarasov- 
Rodionov turned to literature. In 1925, he published 
his novel Shokolad (Chocolate), which evoked wide 
discussion and was translated into many languages. 
The novel revolves about Zudin, an old Bolshevik 
who heads the Cheka*° of a provincial town. An ad- 
venturous fermer ballerina, in order to obtain Zudin’s 
help in her blackmailing machinations, presents his wife 
with two pairs of stockings and their children with a 
few bars of chocolate. Zudin is furious, but is ashamed 
to return the presents. The intrigue becomes widely 
known; Shustry, sent by the Central Committee in Mos- 
cow to investigate, finds the workers discontented, dis- 
appointed in the Communists, and unwilling to defend 
the town from a band of insurgents. In order to arouse 
the population, Shustry has Zudin arraigned before a 
party tribunal and demands his execution for ‘‘demoral- 
izing the apparatus of the vigilant eye of the proletarian 
dictatorship entrusted to him.” Yet the story does not 
center around Shustry, even though in his figure the 


20Secret political police, forerunner of the G.P.U. and the 
M.V.D. 
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author anticipated many features of the future state 
prosecutor in the Moscow trials, Andrei Vyshinsky. The 
really interesting people are the judges who sentence 
Zudin to death. They know that Zudin is innocent, and 
yet they sign his death warrant. One of them, the worker 
Tkacheyev, takes it upon himself to inform Zudin of the 
death sentence. He admits that he does not believe in 
Zudin’s guilt, but there must be a scapegoat; when the 
workers learn that the party did not shrink from shoot- 
ing the president of the Cheka, they will be shocked 
out of their present passivity and defend the town. And 
yet Tkacheyev has pity on his old friend. By way of 
excuse, he asks Zudin how he would act in his place. 
Zudin answers in a resigned mutter that he, too, would 
sign the death warrant. ‘“Zudin is innocent,” the second 
judge, Zudin’s old friend Vasya Shcheglov, also mur- 
murs. But he, too, accepts the argument that Zudin’s 
conviction is in the interests of the party. The only 
privilege accorded to Zudin is permission for him to 
tell his wife that the party is sending him on a mission 
to faraway Australia. On the same evening he is shot. 

Chocolate provoked passionate discussion. The old 
Bolshevik Voronsky, who was subsequently declared 
“an enemy of the people’ and died in exile, was of 
the opinion that Tarasov-Rodionov should not have 
justified Zudin’s execution; the author ought to have 
stated that those “who tried and convicted him were 
wrong.” The critic Georgy Gorbachov took a different 
view: 


If we assume that the sentence has already been passed and 
then look into the soul of the protagonist, we shall see some- 
thing very interesting. If necessary, one should sacrifice to the 
Revolution not only one’s life but also one’s reputation; one 
has to accept infamy. ... We all know this and cannot fail to 
agree. But all this is just an abstract notion; it is convincing for 
the reason, not for the heart! It is easy to accept in imagination 
the prospect of dying for an idea; but how difficult it is, being 
innocent, to accept infamy, censure, the name of a traitor, a 
coward, a criminal, so that no one or nearly no one but ten 
people would know the truth, while hundreds of thousands 
would regard you for many years to come as a scoundrel and 
a miserable traitor! Perhaps it is better not to say much about 
all this, perhaps it is an unnecessary idea; yet we are interested 
in the ability of the author to suggest it. [And the author does 
succeed.] The reader ends up impatiently waiting for the no 
longer terrifying physical death.”’21 


The most sensational fact about this story is that, 
fifteen years after its publication, it furnished one of 
the grounds for Tarasov-Rodionov’s arrest, in 1937, 
and for his being classed “an enemy of the people.” 


To be continued in the next issue. 


*1 Essays on Contemporary Literature, Moscow, 1924. 
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BOOK EXCERPT 


Infe in the Single State 


An excerpt from My (We), by Yevgeny Zamyatin 


Editor's Note: The following brief passages from Zamyatin’s 
remarkable novel are more than enough to show why the book 
was banned in Moscow and the author banished when a pirated 
edition appeared abroad and began to trickle back into the 
Soviet Union. (See the article on Soviet literature on pp. 17-24 
of this issue.) 

When it first appeared abroad in 1924, We attracted 
but scant attention. Its implications were incomprehensible to 
most readers outside the Soviet Union; the description of 
the Single State seemed indeed to belong to the realm of 
fantasy—amusing and provocative perhaps, but too remote to 
be taken seriously. Now, after thirty years, we can see more 
easily that Zamyatin wrote this book as a daring and spirited 
protest against the extinction of intelleetual freedom by the 
burgeoning totalitarian state. 

Zamyatin was not attempting prophecy, He used a fantastic 
setting of 600 years hence to shield his attack on a real and 
present danger. Were he alive today, he would no doubt be 
astonished to see how prophetic he really was; how accurately, 
for example, he anticipated Zhdanov’s pronouncements on 
Soviet literature in 1946, or the present form and function 
of “elections” in the U.S.S.R. 

The story is told in the form of entries in the diary of one 
of the leading mathematicians of the Single State, who hap- 
pens to be the Number (all persons are Numbers in the Single 
State) in charge of building the first interplanetary rocket. 

We has just been published in Russian by the Checkhov 
Publishing House in New York. The English version is based 
on the translation by Gregory Zilboorg. Copyright, 1924, by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 


Ho” better can I begin than with a copy, word by 
word, of what was published this morning in the 
State newspaper: 

In another 120 days the building of the Integral wilt be 
finished. The great historic hour is near when the first Integral 
will rise into the limitless space of the universe. A thousand 
years ago, your heroic ancestors subjected the whole earth to 
the power of the Single State. A still more glorious task is 
before you—the integration of the indefinite equation of the 
Cosmos by the use of the glass, electric, fire-breathing 
Integral, 

Your mission is to subjugate to the grateful yoke of 
reason the unknown beings who live on other planets and 
who are perhaps still in the primitive state of freedom. If 
they will not understand that we are bringing them a math- 
ematically faultless happiness, our duty will be to force them 
to be happy. But before we take up arms, we shall try the 
power of words. 

In the name of the Benefactor, the following is announced 
herewith to all Numbers of the Single State: 

“Whoever feels capable must consider it his duty to write 
treatises, poems, manifestoes, odes, and other compositions 
on the greatness and the beauty of the Single State.” 

This will be the first load which the Integral will carry. 

Long live the Single State! Long live the Numbers!! Long 
live the Benefactor!!! 


I feel my cheeks burning as I write this. To integrate 
the colossal, universal equation! To unbend the wild 


curve, to straighten it out to a tangent, to a straight 
line! For the Single State is a straight line, a great, 
divine, precise, wise line, the wisest of lines! 

I, D-503, the builder of the Integral, am only one 
of the many mathematicians of the Single State. My 
pen, which is accustomed to figures, is unable to ex- 
press the march and rhythm of consonance; therefore 
I shall try to record only the things I see, the things I 
think, or, to be more exact, the things we think. Yes, 
we. That is exactly what 1 mean, and We shall there- 
fore be the title of my records. But it will only be a 
derivative of our life—of our mathematical, perfect 
life in the Single State. If this be so, will not this 
derivative be a poem in itself, despite my limitations? 
It will, I believe. I know it. 


Our Happy, Regulated Life 


Au of us, and perhaps all of you, read as school 
children that greatest of all monuments of ancient 
literature, the Official Railroad Table. But if you com- 
pare it with our Tables of Hours, you will be con- 
trasting graphite with diamonds. Both are of the same 
carbon. But how eternal, transparent, how shining the 
diamonds!... The Tables have actually transformed 
each one of us into a six-wheeled steel hero of a great 
poem. Every morning, with six-wheeled precision, at 
the same hour, at the same minute, we wake up, 
millions of us at once. At the very same hour, millions as 
one, we begin our work, and, millions as one, we finish 
it. United into a single body with a million hands, at 
the very same second designated by the Tables, we 
carry the spoons to our mouths; at the same second we 
all go out to walk, to the auditorium, to the halls for 
the Taylor exercises, and then to bed. 

I shall be quite frank: Even we have not attained 
the absolute, exact solution of the problem of hap- 
piness. Twice a day, from sixteen to seventeen o'clock 
and from twenty-one to twenty-two, our united power- 
ful organism dissolves into separate cells; these are the 
personal hours designated by the Tables. During these 
hours you can see the curtains discreetly drawn in the 
rooms of some, while others march slowly over the 
pavement of the main avenue or sit at their desks as 
I sit now. But I firmly believe (let them call me an 
idealist and a dreamer) that sooner or later we shall 
somehow find, even for these hours, a place in the 
general formula. Somehow, all of the 86,400 seconds 
in the day will be incorporated in the Table of Hours. 

I have had opportunity to read and hear many im- 
probable things about those times when human beings 
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sull lived in a state of freedom, that is, an unorgan- 
ized primitive state. One thing has always seemed to 
me most improbable: How could a government, even 
a primitive government, permit people to live without 
anything like our Tables—without compulsory walks, 
without precise regulation of the time to eat, for in- 
stance? They would get up and go to bed whenever 
they liked. Some historians even say that in those days 
the streets were lighted all night, and all night people 
went about the streets. 

That I cannot understand. True, their minds were 
rather limited in those days. Yet they should have 
understood, should they not, that such an unregulated 
life was actually wholesale murder, although slow 
murder, day after day? The State (humanitarianism) 
forbade in those days the murder of one person, but 
it did not forbid the killing of millions slowly and 
by halves. To kill one, that is, to reduce the general 
sum of human life by 50 years, was considered crim- 
inal, but to reduce the general sum of human life by 
50 million years [by allowing people to lead un- 
planned, unregulated lives} was not considered crim- 
inal. Strange, isn’t it? Today, this simple mathematical 
moral problem could easily be solved in half a minute’s 
time by any 10-year-old Number, yet ¢ey could not do 
it. All their Immanuel Kants together couldn’t do it. 
It didn’t enter the heads of any of their philosophers 
to build a system of scientific ethics, that is, an ethics 
based on adding, subtracting, multiplying, and di- 
viding. 

Further, it is not absurd that their State (they called 
it State!) left sexual life absolutely without con- 
trol? Absolutely unscientific; like beasts, they blindly 
gave birth to children! How strange that they were 
able to understand gardening, chicken raising, fishery 
(we have definite knowledge that they were familiar 
with all these things), and still were unable to reach 
the last step in this logical scale—production of chil- 
dren—and to discover such things as Maternal and 
Paternal Norms ! 

It is so funny, so improbable, that while I write 
this I am afraid lest you, my unknown future readers, 
should think I am merely a bad jester. But first, I am 
incapable of jesting, for in every joke a lie has its 
hidden function. And second, the science of the Single 
State contends that the life of the ancients was exactly 
what I am describing, and the science of the Single 
State cannot make a mistake! Yet how could they have 
State logic, since they lived in a condition of freedom 
like beasts, like apes, like cattle? 


Our Unanimous Elections 


"TAKE our elections, for example, and their elec- 
tions. Our ceremony, which we see year after year 
and which always awakes in us fresh emotions, is 
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exhilarating and beautiful. As we piously raise our 
arms, we hand over to our Benefactor the keys of the 
impregnable fortress of our happiness. Certainly this 
in no way resembles the disorderly, unorganized elec- 
tion days of the ancients, when (it seems so funny!) 
they did not even know in advance the result of the 
election. What could be more nonsensical? Yet cen- 
turies had to pass before this was understood! 

Needless to say, we, in this respect as in all others, 
have no place for uncertainty; nothing unexpected can 
happen. The elections themselves have rather a‘sym- 
bolic meaning. They remind us that we are a united, 
powerful organism of millions of cells, that—to use 
the language of the “gospel” of the ancients—we are 
a united church. The history of the Single State knows 
not one case in which upon this solemn day even a 
solitary voice has dared to violate the magnificent 
unison. 

They say that the ancients used to conduct their 
elections secretly, stealthily, like thieves. Why was such 
secrecy necessary? It has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. We have nothing to conceal or to be ashamed 
of; we celebrate our election openly, honestly, in day- 
light. I see them all vote for the Benefactor, and every 
body sees me vote for the Benefactor. How could it 
be otherwise, since ‘‘all’’ and “I’’ are one “we”? How 
ennobling, sincere, lofty, is this compared with the 
cowardly ‘‘secrecy’’ of the ancients! Moreover, how 
much more expedient! For, even admitting for a mo- 
ment the outbreak of some dissonance in our customary 
unity, our unseen Guardians are always right there 
among us to register the Numbers who would fall into 
error and save them from any further false steps. The 
Single State is theirs, the Numbers’! 

Fortunately, this dissonance occurs but seldom. Hap- 
pily, it is only a case of small parts breaking; these 
may easily be repaired without stopping the eternal 
great march of the whole machine. And in order to elim- 
inate a broken cog we have the skillful heavy hand of 
the Benefactor, we have the experienced eyes of the 
Guardians. 


Our Guardian Angels 


T is remarkable how persistent human criminal in- 

stincts are! I use deliberately the word “criminal,” 
for freedom and crime are as closely related as—well, 
as the movement of a rocket and its speed. If the 
speed of a rocket equals zero, the rocket is motionless; 
if human liberty is zero, man does not commit any 
crime. That is clear. The way to rid man of criminality 
is to rid him of freedom. 

These thoughts swarmed in my mind while I was 
listening to the regular rhythmic sounds of the under- 
ground railway. Silently I followed the rhythm of 
its wheels and recited to myself R-13’s* verses (from 
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the book which he gave me yesterday), and I felt 
that behind me someone was leaning over my shoulder 
and looking at the open pages. I did not turn around, 
but with the corner of my eye I noticed pink ears, 
spread like wings. . . It was my Guardian, but I did 
not want to disturb him. I feigned not to have noticed 
him. How he came in, I do not know. I did not see 
him when I got into the car. 

This incident, insignificant in itself, had an especially 
good effect upon me; in fact, it invigorated me. It is 
pleasant to feel that somebody's penetrating eye is 
watching you from behind your shoulder, lovingly 
guarding you from making the most trivial mistake, 
from taking the slightest wrong step. It may seem to 
you too sentimental, but I see in all this the material- 
ization of the dream of the ancients about a Guardian 
Angel. How many things about which the ancients 
had only dreams are materialized in our life! 

At the moment when I became aware of the presence 
of the Guardian behind me, I was enjoying a poem 
entitled ‘‘Happiness.” I think I am not mistaken when 
I say that it is a piece of rare beauty and depth of 
thought. Here are the first four lines: 


Two times two—eternal lovers; 
Inseparable in passion, four... 
Most flaming lovers in the world, 
Eternally welded, two times two. 


And the rest is in the same vein. The multiplication 
table is more wise and more absolute that the an- 
cient god, for the multiplication table never (do 
you understand—never) makes mistakes! There are 
no more fortunate and happy people than those 
who live according to the correct, eternal laws of 
the multiplication table. No hesitation! No errors! 
There is but one truth, and there is but one path 
to it; and that truth is: four, and that path is: two 
times two. Would it not seem preposterous for 
these happily multiplied twos suddenly to begin 
thinking of some foolish kind of freedom, i.e. of a 
mistake? It seems undeniable, axiomatic, that R-13 
knows how to grasp the most fundamental, the most . . . 

At that moment again I felt (first near the back of 
my head, then on my left ear) the warm, tender breath 
of the Guardian. He apparently noticed that the book 
on my lap had long been closed and that my thoughts 
were somewhere very far. . . Well, I am ready this 
minute to spread before him the pages of my brain. 
This gives one such a feeling of tranquility and joy. I 
even remember turning around and gazing long and 
questioningly into his eyes; but either he did not under- 
stand, or he did not want to understand me. He did 
not ask me anything. . . The only thing left for me 
is to relate everything to you, my unknown readers. 


*R-13 is one of the leading poets of the Single State. 


You are to me now as dear and as near and as far out 
of reach as he was at that moment. 


Our Poets March with Us 


Saw was my way of thinking: from the part to the 

whole. R-13 is the part; the whole is our Institu- 
tion of State Poets and Authors. f thought: How is it 
that the ancients did not notice the utter absurdity of 
their prose and poetry? The gigantic, magnificent 
power of the artistic word was spent by them in vain. 
It is really funny; anybody wrote whatever happened 
to come into his head! It was as foolish as the fact 
that in the days of the ancients the ocean blindly 
splashed at the shore for twenty-four hours without 
interruption or use. We have domesticated and harnessed 
the wild element of poetry. Now poetry is no longer 
the brazen whistling of nightingales but a state service. 
Poetry is a commodity. 

Ah, the poetry of our famous “Mathematical 
Norms”! Without it in our schools, how could we 
love so sincerely and dearly our four rules of arith- 
metic? And “Thorns”! This is a classical image. The 
Guardians are thorns about a rose, thorns that guard 
our tender Flower of State from coarse hands. Whose 
heart could resist or remain indifferent to the sight and 
sound of our children’s lips reciting like a prayer: “A 
bad boy caught the rose with his hand, but the thorn 
of steel pricked him like a needle; the bad boy cried 
and ran home,” etc., etc. And the “Daily Odes to the 
Benefactor”! Who, having read them, will not bow 
piously before the unselfish service of that Number 
of all Numbers? And the immortal tragedy, “Those 
Who Come Late to Work”! And the popular book, 
“Stanzas on Sex Hygiene’’! 

Our whole life in all its complexity and beauty is 
thus stamped forever in the gold of words. Our poets 
do not soar any longer in the unknown; they have 
descended to earth and march with us, keeping step 
with the austere and mechanical march broadcast from 
the State Musical Tower. 

Their lyre is the sound of electric toothbrushes 
in the morning and the threatening crackle of the 
sparks from the Benefactor’s Liquidating Machine; it 
is the magnificent echo of the Hymn of the Single 
State and the intimate ringing of the shining crystal- 
line wash basins; it is the stimulating rustle of the fall 
of curtains at the Personal Hour, and the joyous mechan- 
ical voices of the newest cookbooks. . . 

Our gods are here, below. They are with us in the 
offices, in the kitchens, in the shops, in the rest rooms. 
The gods have become like us, ergo we have become 
like gods. And we shall come to you, my unknown 
readers on another planet, we shall come to you to 
make your life as godlike, rational, and correct as ours. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Communists and Nazis as Allies 


A. Rossi: 


Les Cahiers du Bolchévisme pendant la campagne 
1939-1940 
Dominique Wapler, Paris, 1952, 72 pages. 


Reviewed by Franz Borkenau 


A ROSSI is the foremost expert on French com- 
* munism. Two of his works! have marked an 
epoch in the study of international communism. After 
many years as a member of the Comintern Executive 
and of the Politburo of the Italian Communist Party, 
Rossi renounced communism, and he is now able to 
apply the best traditions of Italian scholarship to this 
particularly refractory subject. Because of his unique 
political experience, he has a great deal to teach to 
students of international communism. 

The ground he covers in the present work is super- 
ficially the same as in his study on communism during 
the so-called “phony war’—the period of military in- 
activity in World War II from September, 1939, to 
the German blitzkrieg in May, 1940. But this time he 
has chosen a different approach. He takes as his start- 
ing point the theoretical magazine of the French Com- 
munist Party, especially its only issue published clan- 
destinely between the outbreak of the war and the 
collapse of France. 

This issue of Cahiers du Communisme is something 
quite unusual, for it contains in the small, in part 
almost microscopic, print of an underground publica- 
tion no less than 67 pages—corresponding, as Rossi 
points out, to roughly 200 pages of normal print. It 
is thus able to cover fully every aspect of communist 
policy of that period, and includes material from 
fairly abstract doctrinal tracts to the vilest slander and 
disruptive propaganda. As an annex, Rossi included 
a photostatic reprint of the whole publication. This in 
itself is a meritorious undertaking. It is, as far as the 
reviewer is aware, the first reprint of older communist 
material (apart from the official collections of Lenin’s 
and Stalin’s works). It represents an inexhaustible 
source of reference, an invaluable reminder of things 
the Communists have made every conceivable effort 
to commit to forgetfulness. For the whole of that 
publication is one long piece of support for Hitler, 
and Rossi has been able to prove in his previous study 


1 Les Communistes Francais Pendant la Dréle de Guerre 
(The French Communists During the Phony War), Paris, Les 
Iles d'Or, 1951, 365 pages; Physiologie du Parti Communiste 
Frangais, Paris, Editions Self, 1948, 465 pages; American edi- 
tion: Communist Party in Action, Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1949, 301 pages. 
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on the subject that this issue of the theoretical organ 
of the French Communists was printed in Nazi Ger- 
many in implementation of the Stalin-Hitler pact and 
smuggled from Germany through Belgium into France. 

The 73 quarto-sized pages of Rossi’s own text are, 
ostensibly, a commentary upon this vast and variegated 
document. Rossi goes much further, however, than 
simply warming up the, by now, dated, although 
eternally memorable story of the support Hitler found 
among the French Communists. The issue of the 
Cahiers discussed in these pages is full of material 
with a bearing far beyond its immediate use at the 
time. Rossi takes it merely as a starting point for a 
demonstration of the main tenets and of the most 
characteristic tactical and strategic principles of world 
communism. 

Experts specialized in this field will find most of 
Rossi’s statements familiar. But there are many who 
are familiar with the present poiicies of world com- 
munism without being specialists; for them Rossi’s 
presentation will be a rich source of information and 
of new insight. They will find combined in these 
pages a thorough erudition with a truly Italian light- 
ness of touch, which makes the difficult and complex 
appear simple and easy. They will find a wealth of 
quotations, aligned in such a way as to give the im- 
pression of a simple straightforward account. They will 
find an analysis completely blending the theoretical and 
the practical, skillfully linking the years 1917 and 1919 
through the years 1939-40, to the years 1945 and 
1951. The reviewer has never seen a better “intro- 
duction to the principles and methods of communism,” 
as the work might well be called. 

It is difficult, in a work so rich in content, to single 
out points of specific value. One should mention in 
particular the first chapters, which take their starting 
point from Molotov’s speech of October 31, 1939, 
made in praise of all the virtues of the Stalin-Hitler 
pact. “We have always held the view,” said Molotov 
on that occasion, “that a strong Germany is a necessary 
condition of a solid European peace.” With a wealth 
of material Rossi supports the thesis that this concentra- 
tion upon an alliance with the reactionary elements in 
Germany, far from being incidental to the pact of 
1939, represents one of the most basic features of Rus- 
sian communist policy. Little could he know in writing 
these pages how pertinent they would be at the time of 
their publication, coincident with the newest com- 
munist bid for Nazi support. 

Another original point of great interest is Rossi’s 
interpretation of the false revival of ‘Leninism” after 
the conclusion of the Stalin-Hitler pact. Lenin (and in 
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Germany, Karl Liebknecht) had conducted his whole 
propaganda during World War I under the central 
slogan that ‘the main enemy is at home,” and had 
preached defeatism accordingly. Molotov and Dimi- 
trov, in 1939, did their best to create the impression 
that the Communist International in World War II 
was doing exactly the same. Actually, the tactics of 
Lenin in 1914 and those of Stalin in 1939 were worlds 
apart, since Lenin had attempted to stimulate defeatism 
everywhere, while Stalin allied himself with one side 
against the other, and with the reactionary side at 
that. But how could French workers know that the 
German Communists did everything in their power to 
help the Nazis during that phase? How could they 
know that the clandestine publications of the Com- 
munist Party were themselves, many of them, printed 
on Nazi presses? The appeal to the Leninist tradition, 
which in any case converged with the widespread dis- 
like of the French masses for the war, was to a large 
extent successful. And this appeal, Rossi points out, 
had another special value for the Communists at the 
time. The great hopes that had been raised by the anti- 
fascist mass movement of the Popular Front had failed 
miserably; the Communists had abandoned wholesale 
the very idea of antifascism. It was necessary to put 
something else into its place, and that something could 
not very well be pro-Nazism. The belief that now, with 
the outbreak of World War II, world revolution was 
very near and that the Communists were directly 
working for it, provided such a stop-gap. From this 
starting point, Rossi proceeds to discuss both the genu- 
ine although naive revolutionism of the early Com- 
intern days and the present role of the communist 
world movement—which he regards as a mere auxiliary 


to the one and only central purpose of the U.S.S.R. 
in its present phase: unlimited territorial expansion by 
violent means. 

Into this context fit the final chapters, which deal 
with the communist attitude towards national and 
colonial problems. Every student of the relevant liter- 
ature is aware of its complexity, The author recalls 
that, as a young student of Leninism, he vainly tried 
in the sweat of his brow to make sense and a system 
out of a host of entirely incompatible statements by 
Lenin and his chief associates (nobody, at that time, 
regarded Stalin’s work on the subject as even interest- 
ing enough for translating). Rossi cuts a royal road 
through this maze by demonstrating that no such 
underlying principle exists at all; that, contrary to 
all official pretenses, Leninism and Stalinism adopt a 
straightforward pragmatic attitude towards all national 
and colonial movements, supporting them wherever 
they have a disruptive effect upon countries not under 
their control, crushing them wherever they are in the 
way of Russia’s own expansion. 

Various scholars have spent floods of ink upon a 
vain attempt to make Lenin’s “doctrine” of the na- 
tional question coherent and impressive. Rossi, no 
less scholarly, more deeply conversant with communist 
reality, seems to have found the solution. Not unlike 
the child in Andersen’s fairy tale (who, after all the 
fawning members of the court had complimented the 
king on his handsome attire, stated the simple truth that 
the king had no clothes on), Rossi, in a milieu of par- 
tisan pundits pretending to find a deep sense in abraca- 
dabra, discovers with the help of common sense that 
“there is no meaning to it all,”’ except the meaning of a 
ruthless policy of conquest. 


Soviet Codes and Conduct 


Nathan Leites: 
The Operational Code of the Politburo, 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1951, 100 pages. 


Margaret Mead: 

Soviet Attitudes Toward Authority— 

An Interdisciplinary Approach to Problems of 
Soviet Character, 

McGraw-Hill, New York, 1951, 148 pages. 


Reviewed by Roger K. Wilson 


"THESE two books are the result of a continuing 

scholarly project directed by the Rand Corpora- 
tion to discover the sociological and psychological pat- 
terns of Soviet conduct. Margaret Mead, director of 
the study group in question, is a well-known anthro- 
pologist whose work on Polynesia and on general 


sociology has won world-wide recognition. She has 
no special background in Russian studies but as a rep- 
resentative of the method to be adopted she was chosen 
to direct the team. Leites is of Russian origin and a 
leading expert on Russia. 

The whole plan of the present group is explained 
in some detail in the introduction to Miss Mead’s 
book. It is assumed that methods closely patterned 
upon ordinary anthropological field work can be 
adapted with at least partial success to areas such as 
Russia, where police conditions make access and di- 
rect observation impossible. The authors believe that 
an ample and critical use of available sources of Soviet 
origin, plus their cwn experiences of Russia during 
previous phases of the communist regime, plus the 
evidence of recent refugees from Russia, plus the use 
of comparative anthropological material, plus parallel 
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materials from more easily accessible satellite coun- 
tries, cam to some extent substitute for observation. 
With this prospect in mind, the team has outlined a 
plan to deal with the party and its instruments, with 
hierarchies in agriculture, with industrial organization, 
with educational ideals, with basic moral attitudes as 
revealed in present-day Soviet literature, and with folk- 
lore concerning Lenin and Stalin. The two volumes 
here reviewed, which are the only ones published so 
far, deal exclusively with the political structure of 
the U.S.S.R. in the narrower meaning of the word. 
Leites’ contribution must be regarded as an indis- 
pensable reference volume for all those who are oc- 
cupied with opposing communist policies. Within its 
self-defined limits, it is a model piece of relevant in- 
formation. It consists almost entirely of a collection of 
quotations and of summaries of statements by Lenin 
and Stalin, put together as if it were a sort of “‘tac- 
tical handbook for Communists” (any and all Com- 
munists, and not just the Politburo, as the book's title 
implies). At the end of each of the twenty short 
chapters, the author points to some major event 
or aspect of Soviet policy which can be understood 
only in the light of his previous quotations—and he 
is invariably right. The quotations themselves are of 
course selected according to the author's own opinion 
of what in the utterances of Lenin and Stalin is im- 
portant and genuine and what is irrelevant or inten- 
tionally misleading. It would not be difficult to com- 
pile a collection of quotations from the same sources 
saying the exact opposite of what Leites’ quotations 
say. But I do not see how anybody could avoid that 
difficulty. In the reviewer's opinion, the quotations 
selected by Leites do, indeed, touch upon all the most 
relevant aspects of communist tactical conduct (only 
the absence of a special section on terrorism is perhaps 
regrettable) and do convey what actually seem to 
be the guiding »drinciples of the Bolshevist political 
credo. It turns out that this is an entirely pragmatic 
credo, inhibited neither by any moral rules valid in- 
side or outside the party, nor by any consideration of 
prestige or consistency. It is, however—and this is 
brought out with particular strength—based upon the 
one underlying assumption that everyone outside the 
party (and naturally also many inside the party) is 
an enemy, whether at any given moment he appears 
to be hostile or not. There are neither neutral persons 
nor neutral subjects: all non-Bolshevist influence in 
the world must be destroyed. But this does not imply 
that Stalin, like Hitler, means to attack the whole 
world at once. Nonrevolutionary methods are as useful 
in undermining an enemy as revolutionary ones, and 
the art of using small means to achieve big results and 
of biding one’s time is one of the main requirements 
of a true Bolshevik. Only one thing is, in principle, 
unthinkable: a genuine settlement (as opposed to a 
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temporary modus vivendi) with any other force. Com- 
munism ascribes to its more important adversaries the 
same ruthlessness of planning and the same consistent 
concentration upon one aim as it uses itself. As the 
last words of the book state: 


These attitudes imply that a “‘settlement’’ with the Western 
powers—that is, an agreement sharply reducing the threat of 
nutual annihilation—is inconceivable to the Politburo, although 
arrangements with them, codifying the momentary relationship 
of forces, are always considered. 


Putting it still more pointedly, the author's unexpress- 
ed conclusion seems to be that the Politburo regards 
World War III as inevitable and desirable but wishes 
to put it off for some considerable time, a conclusion 
which the reviewer shares. 

Miss Mead’s book presents more difficult problems 
of method. Fundamentally, it deals with two very 
different sets of facts. It is, on the one hand, a study 
of the official Soviet ideology which is intended to 
ensure the loyalty of the party member and of the 
Soviet citizen to the party leadership. On the other 
hand, it deals with the mechanisms of command in 
the Soviet hierarchy. This second part seems the far 
less controversial of the two and is full of interesting 
material. Thus, the author points out that the lower 
ranks of the hierarchy are admonished to be models 
to their subordinates in every respect. But the sub- 
ordinates, in their turn, are not admonished to regard 
their immediate superiors as models; admiration is 
the monopoly of Stalin—and of the ghost of Lenin. 
It is clear that, under such circumstances, the hierarch- 
ical order cannot really be integrated into the personal- 
ity structure of the men and women belonging to the 
lower ranks. Or, in another field, the author points 
out that educational tracts insist upon the importance 
of fostering initiative and independence in the child. 
But, at the same time, fear of deviation is so great 
that even children’s games are scrutinized for their 
political correctness (after all, in playing at war, the 
“Russians” must always be sufficiently heroic and the 
“Fascists” sufficiently vile), and teachers and parents 
may suffer severely for tolerating any error in this as 
in every other aspect of child conduct, an injunction 
which clearly renders any aim of fostering independ- 
ence inoperative. 

Chapter IV is of particular value, because it ana- 
lyzes the organizational structure of the hierarchy from 
the point of view of its capacity to function. It ap- 
pears that though the principle of “one leader for one 
job” has been loudly proclaimed, there is no pos- 
sibility of its actual operation, because the very notion 
of specific and limited responsibility is unknown in 
the Soviet state. Any untoward event on a major scale 
may personally involve the responsibility of a whole 
stratum of officials, and even on a more modest scale 
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a party cell may, for example, be made responsible for 
the failure of the harvest of an individual kolkhoz 
together with the party committee of that kolkhoz, the 
committee of the Komsomol, the machine tractor sta- 
tion, and other technical bodies. Pleas of separate 
responsibility for separate segments of any process are 
normally xejected, and all officials somehow concerned 
with the group that has failed are apt to be sent to 
Siberia pell-mell—while simultaneously the various 
groups concerned are admonished not to interfere un- 
duly with one another’s work. This combines with the 
official establishment of unachievable targets to prod- 
uce an atmosphere where nobody can be honest about 
his work, and where, precisely owing to an incessant 
speed-up intermingled with heavy threats, dishonesty 
is the only way of survival. 

The chapter about the secret police is no less re- 
markable for pointing out (for the first time un- 
ambiguously, as far as the reviewer is aware) that it 
is the only relatively incorruptible segment of the ap- 
parat and of the country in general. The author traces 
this incorruptibility to the absence of involvement in 
extraneous responsibilities—if something goes wrong 
somewhere, the M.G.B. officials are normally the only 
ones not to be made responsible; it is they who make 
all the others responsible. Also, the personnel of the 
secret police is, as fat as possible, selected from outcast 
elements (such as orphans educated in special institu- 
tions) and live a life of absolute segregation from the 
population at large. An important propaganda point 
emerges from this statement which has hitherto re- 
mained neglected. 

Much more questionable are the first parts of Miss 
Mead’s book. Limitations of outlook, which do not 
interfere with Leites’ conclusions owing to the self- 
imposed limitation of his target, exert a detrimental 
influence upon the wider researches undertaken by 
Miss Mead. In reading Leites, one gets the impression, 
time and again, that what is the “operational code” 
of communism is not necessarily always the basis of 
its actual operations. The inherent madness of many 
of the assumptions remains unmentioned—in Leites’ 
own terms of reference, rightly so. While showing 
that in the Politburo’s view, the whole world thinks 
of nothing but destroying Stalinism, Leites does not 
insist that this is an instance of persecution mania, 
which textbooks of psychiatry could cite. He does not 
explicitly claim that this mania constantly clashes with 
reality, that reality must be made to appear to conform 
to things which actually exist only in the rantings of 
the leaders. But all this matters greatly within Miss 
Mead’s different terms of reference. She undertakes 
to describe not a mere code but the actual operation 


of a code. She is, naturally, aware that there is a 
gap between the cude and its fulfillment which is 
more often than not filled by deception and make- 
believe; she devotes whole sections of her book to 
demonstrate it. And yet one cannot help but feel that, 
in more than one case, she has herself fallen victim 
to the official ideology of the Soviet state, that she 
assumes wholesale acceptance of it by its victims, 
where, in actual fact, she is confronted with literally 
nothing but statements extorted by the use of physical 
violence. This comes out most clearly in her use of 
evidence stemming from the great purge trials. If 
this evidence is mentioned here, it is not to renew 
the endless debate on this subject but because she her- 
self uses these trials to demonstrate something which is 
the essence of the official Soviet legend: that the ac- 
cused themselves accepted the moral code of “the par- 
ty” and collapsed for this reason. She quotes (p. 19) 
a long statement by Radek to the effect that the op- 
Positionists’ views were disproved by the amazing suc- 
cesses of the Politburo and uses it as evidence that 
successes of the Soviet state incline even opposition- 
ists to accept the doctrine of the practical infallibility 
of the leadership. Actually, many people with some 
practical knowledge of these events could see at a 
glance that this is a statement drafted by the N.K.V.D. 
and signed by Radek to save his life or temporarily 
ease his suffering. And there is much more of the 
same kind of unreliable evidence, down to the novel 
hero who, after having deserted from the army, vol- 
untarily returns to join a penal battalion. In a word, 
statements which are significant only as indications of 
the enormous extent of hypocrisy are here interpreted 
as perfectly genuine and hence as illustrating the (how- 
ever partial) effectiveness of Soviet principles. No- 
body familiar with real life in any totalitarian coun- 
try would believe this for one moment. These are 
dangerous errors, which need to be pointed out. 
And yet, while objecting to this side of Miss Mead’s 
work, one should not overlook the opposite error 
against which her study is implicitly directed. In the 
democratic world, it is tempting to regard communism 
as a mixture of madness and crime and nothing else, 
and hence to brush aside all attempts to understand 
the enemy—which obviously is the most important task 
of all. Against this still all too frequent attitude. Miss 
Mead’s attempt to take Soviet values seriously has its 
merits. It can be confidently expected that the pen- 
dulum must swing for some time between excessive 
contempt and excessively positive evaluation of Soviet 
methods of mass leadership, but it is hoped that it 
will finally find its point of rest as a result of further 
thorough and intensive study and discussion. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Some Current Works in the Field 


of Communist Affairs 


Confusion Over Important Matters, by V. Rogov, in 
Izvestia (Moscow), January 27, 1952; translated in 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press (New York), 
March 8, 1952. 


This is a scathing criticism of a book (The Structure 
of the State in the Chinese People’s Republic, by Z. M. 
Chernilovsky) published in an edition of 100,000 
copies by the State Law Publishing House, Moscow, 
in 1951. 

The review is of especial interest because it sums up 
in a few words the official Moscow line on the nature 
of the Chinese Revolution to date and because it 
reveals how difficult it is for even the trained dialec- 
ticians of the Soviet Union to keep the line straight. 
(For the editors of the State Law Publishing House, 
as well as the censors of Glavlit, the appearance of an 
ideologically unsound book in 100,000 copies is no 
laughing matter.) 

The Izvestia review sums up the “particular 
features’ of the Chinese Revolution as follows: 


As is well known, the Chinese Revolution is anti-impe- 
rialist, antifeudal, and agrarian, and is directed against op- 
pression by foreign imperialists and the domination of the 
Chinese feudal lords and the Chinese comprador bourgeoisie, 
who are closely linked with the foreign imperialists, As 
Comrade Stalin points out, the Chinese Revolution, a bour- 
geois democratic revolution, is at the same time a revolution 
of national liberation directed against foreign imperialism. 
The Chinesé Revolution is led by the working class, thus 
blending with the international revolutionary workers’ move- 
ment against imperialism. Thanks to the guiding role of the 
working class, it goes beyond the framework of a bourgeois 
democratic revolution. 


Chernilovsky, the author of the book, is accused of 
the following major errors: 


| He “essentially ignores’ the special anti-imperialist, 
antifeudal features of the Chinese Revolution. 

{| He says the Chinese Revolution “differs fundamentally 
from a bourgeois democratic revolution” and is now perform- 
ing (although not quite consistently) the tasks of a socialist 
revolution. 

{| He “almost completely identifies the people’s assemblies 
with our soviets’; this shows that he does not understand 
the difference between “the dictatorship of people’s democ- 
racy” and “the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

{| He is careless in identifying the classes making up the 
“United Front.” At one point he makes the four-class bloc 
a five-class bloc by adding the “intelligentsia.” Elsewhere he 
speaks of “the revolutionary intelligentsia” and “the liberal 
bourgeoisie’ when, according to the reviewer, he means 
“petty-bourgeoisie—part of the peasantry, craftsmen, mer- 
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chants, etc.—and the nat.onal bourgeoisie, who oppose foreign 
imperialism and feudal survivals.” 

] He is confused on land reform, He speaks of “national- 
ization of the landowners’ land and its transfer to the poor 
and middle peasants.” This, says the reviewer, reveals the 
author's complete ignorance on this point. “It is well known,” 
the reviewer writes, “that at the present time in China there is 
taking place confiscation (not nationalization!) of the land- 
owners’ land and its distribution among the peasantry.” [In 
the Bolshevist Revolution in Russia, “confiscation” and “‘na- 
tionalization” occurred simultaneously, although large-scale 
forced collectivization was delayed for a number of years.] 


One is inclined to suspect that the author of the 
book comes much closer to describing the actual situa- 
tion in China than does his official critic. 


Recent Conflicts in Soviet Historiography, by A. 
Mazour and H. E. Bateman, in The Journal of Mod- 
ern History (Chicago), March, 1952. 


The task that the authors of this study set them- 
selves was “to discover the ‘line’ followed by the 
Government and the party of the U.S.S.R., and to 
discover the extent to which historians are expected 
to conform.” They first examine three stages in the 
writing of history: 

1. The school of the Marxist historian Pokrovsky, 
who dominated the scene from 1917 until 1932, pro- 
pounded the fundamental theses “that material needs 
are at the bottom of all human activities and of all 
history” and that “history is politics projected into 
the past.” 

2. An abrupt change of line took place around 1932 
which brought de-emphasis of the class struggle and 
ever-growing glorification of the history of Russia. 

3. The recent line, first formulated in 1945, con- 
sists of an intensification of Russian chauvinism 
coupled with a fierce antiforeign (and particularly anti- 
American) attitude and a renewed stress on the class 
struggle—a line so subtle and so complicated that its 
application calls for a high degree of astuteness. 

The authors then discuss the expediency of the pres- 
ent policy, the meaning of certain Soviet terms used in 
historiography (such as cosmopolitanism, bourgeois 
objectivism, and socio-reformism) , the purge of heret- 
ical historians, and the reluctance of Soviet historians 
to work upon the October Revolution (a reluctance 
which the Party decries, but apparently can do nothing 
about). The conclusions are that history in the U.S.S.R. 
is a weapon for political purposes; that historians are 
expected to follow a given line, and to do so skillfully ; 
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and that historians must be prepared to “bear the blame 
for yesterday’s truth which has become today’s error.” 


Important Event in History of Bolshevist Party, by 
A. Azizyan, in Pravda (Moscow), January 18, 1952. 


This is a review of a collection of articles and doc- 
uments published by the State Political Publishing 
House to commemorate the fortieth anniversary of 
the Sixth (Prague) All-Russian Conference of the Rus- 
sian Social-Democratic Workers’ Party. 

This conference in 1912 was organized by Lenin, 
who, by simply disregarding the various factions of 
the Russian Social-Democratic Workers’ Party that 
existed at that time and by inviting only his own 
followers, set up his own organization. A Central 
Committee composed entirely of Bolsheviks was elected 
and acted in the name of the party as a whole. Stalin, 
at that time still practically unknown to Bolshevist 
leaders, was not elected to the Central Committee. He 
was later co-opted (i.e. arbitrarily chosen) by Lenin, 
who esteemed his disciple’s daring and his admin- 
istrative abilities. Until 1937, all official party histories 
confirmed the fact that Lenin, Zinoviev, Ordzhon- 
ikidze, Shvartsman, Goloshekin, Spandaryan, and Mal- 
inovsky were elected, and that Stalin and Belostotsky 
were later co-opted. But in 1939, Stalin published his 
own party history, in which he states that “the Prague 
Conference elected a Bolshevist Central Committee of 
the party, consisting of Lenin, Stalin, Ordzhonikidze, 
Sverdlov, Spandaryan, Goloshekin, and others.” The 
present collection, as well as the review, further re- 
writes history in the image of the General Secretary 
of the C.P.S.U.(B). 


Revising the History of Russian Colonialism, by Solo- 
mon M. Schwarz, in Foreign Affairs (New York), 
April, 1952. 


In this excellent study, Schwarz describes the great 
transformation which has taken place in the Bolshevist 
appraisal of Tsarist colonial practices. Up to the 
1930's, the author emphasizes, the Bolsheviks con- 
demned Russian colonial aggression as an absolute 
evil. Later, in line with the growing exploitation of 
Great Russian nationalism by the Bolsheviks, the ac- 
quisition of additional territories by Tsarist Russia was 
condoned as a “lesser evil’ —if, say, the other alterna- 
tive was domination by the Persian Shah (as in the 
case of Georgia). Now even this formulation does not 
suffice. Russia is now described as having directly 
benefited the conquered peoples by raising their eco- 
nomic and cultural level and by bringing them under 
the influence of their ‘older brother” (a Soviet term 
for the Great Russians). Thus, by endeavoring to make 
their readers forget everything about Tsarist oppression 


and colonial exploitation, communist propagandists 
are approaching the stage where “the colonial policy 
of Tsarist Russia may become . . . a ‘liberation’ policy, 
linked with the Soviet Union's ‘liberation’ policy after 
World War II.” 


Communication in the Sovietized State (as demon- 
strated in Korea), by Wilbur Schramm and John W. 
Riley, Jr., in American Sociological Review (New 
York), December, 1951. 


This article is a result of an on-the-spot investiga- 
tion of communist thought control in North Korea 
and that part of South Korea which the Communists 
controlled for 90 days. The authors point out that the 
three principles of communist propaganda were (a) 
total suppression of noncommunist sources of infor- 
mation and utilization of all available media for 
purposes of propaganda; (b) simplicity in style and 
content; and (c) constant reinforcement and repeti- 
tion of slogans. Stress was laid on identification with 
the Soviet Union—‘“‘the most powerful nation in the 
world,” and spying reached the proportion of “‘spies 
spying upon spies,” until fear gripped the entire pop- 

on. 


The Komsomol and the Hitler-Jugend, by Julius 
Gould, in British Journal of Sociology (London), 
December, 1951. 


A study is made of ‘‘the place given to education 
(‘political education’ of a very special kind) as an 
instrument of social control” in the Soviet Union and 
Nazi Germany. The author is well aware that ‘‘to draw 
too close a parallel between . . . the Komsomol and the 
Hitler Youth would be to invite oversimplification at 
key points’; yet he finds sufficient similarity between 
the two youth movements to warrant such a study. 
After an analysis of the respective value systems and 
the methods used in inculcating them into the minds of 
children and adolescents, the author comes to the 
conclusion that the Soviet system is more dangerous 
than that of the Nazis, for whereas the latter was 
“destructive and had an exclusively German appeal,” 
the Communists “have developed a formidable weapon 
in their purposive pseudo-internationalism. The chauv- 
inistic element in their literature is counterbalanced 
by their adroit use of the language of liberal human- 
itarianism.” 


Soviet Russia and Czechoslovakia’s Uranium, by Jiri 
Kasperek, in The Russian Review (New York), 
April, 1952. 


The author, who from 1945 to 1948 was Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Czechoslovakian Embassy in Mos- 
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cow, describes the ruthless Soviet exploitation of Czech- 
oslovakia’s uranium mines. He reveals that the agree- 
ment signed between the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia 
was so blatantly unfavorable to the latter that even 
Gottwald, the communist premier of the republic, re- 
belled against it. But there was no choice except to bow 
to Soviet demands, ““We were not a partner of the 
Soviet Union,” the author concludes bitterly, “‘but its 
satellite.” 


Organization and Leadership of the French Commu- 
nist Party, by Charles A. Micaud, in World Politics 
(Princeton, N. J.), April, 1952. 


A searching and provocative analysis of the struc- 
ture and operation of the French Communist Party is 
presented and the reasons for its continued strength 
are examined. The author advances two sets of expla- 
nations for the viability of the party. One is its ex- 
ploitation of a deep-seated revolutionary tradition that 
goes back to 1789 and has been nurtured by the 
failure of the French bourgeoisie to offer any real 
alternatives to the disaffected workers and peasants. 
The second lies in the nature of the French Com- 
munist Party. Whereas other parties are concerned 
essentially with gathering votes, and between elections 
show little activity, contenting themselves with skel- 
eton organizations and a weak structure, “the activ- 
ities of the Communist Party are continuous, wide- 
spread, and well coordinated.” 

The author explains the hypnotic hold which the 
party has over many of its members as follows: ‘The 
party satisfies the need to belong and feel integrated 
into a community, and the need to act within a pur- 
poseful and efficient framework of directives.” Lastly, 
he offers several suggestions on how to combat the 
effectiveness of the Communist Party. “Since,” he 
states, “the success of the Communist Party is due 
largely to the superiority of its organization and 
leadership, it would be suicidal for the democratic 
parties not to profit by the communist example insofar 
as this is consistent with their values.” Congruent 
with this, he suggests the creation of a more dis- 
ciplined and efficient ‘French travaillisme which would 
allow the working class, through a trade-union organ- 
ization and a political party, to increase its well-being 


and have a sense of participation in policy-making 
decisions.” 


The Communist Problem in France, by Dorothy M. 
Pickles, in International Affairs (London), April, 
1952. 

This article contains a particularly valuable section 
dealing with the cynical flexibility of communist tactics. 


The Politburo by George K. Schueller, published by 
Stanford University Press (Stanford, California), 
1951, as one of the Hoover Institute Studies. 79 


pages. 


Here is an interesting monograph on the most 
sheltered political institution in the world—the Polit- 
buro of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. After briefly sketching the 
history of the Politburo from the day of its inception 
until the present, the author analyzes the careers of all 
of its members, past and present, under the following 
headings: Social Class, Geographic Origins and Move- 
ments, Personal History, Occupational History, Polit- 
ical History, and Miscellaneous Characteristics. It is 
difficult to gauge the significance of all the findings, 
but it is nonetheless interesting to note the clear pattern 
that emerges from them, namely, the striking difference 
between the members of the Politburo in the first two 
periods which run to 1938 (the end of the last big 
purge trial), and the men who have taken their place 
since then (that is, after Stalin finally eliminated the 
last remnants of the opposition). The leaders of the 
Revolution of 1917 were brilliant young intellectuals 
from a middle-class background. They were, as a rule, 
experienced orators, authors of books and pamphlets; 
they had many foreign contacts, and had been accepted 
as faithful party members in spite of erstwhile waver- 
ings and disloyalties (¢.g. Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, 
Bukharin). The present members, on the other hand, 
are primarily efficient organizers and administrators, 
have few intellectual achievements to boast of, and 
have had clean political records inasmuch as they have 
never openly opposed the decisions of Stalin. 

The study is supplied with tables and charts arrang- 
ing the findings for easy reference. 

A. B. 
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